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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Changes in the Ruhr 

peal diplomatic triumph, a 

new note in French policy, an 
agreement between the German indus- 
trialists in the Ruhr and the Franco- 
Belgian Commission, and the fall of the 
Stresemann government are the high 
spots of the reparations situation dur- 
ing the fortnight. 

‘After the return of the former Crown 
Prince, and the warning against Allied 
Military Control officials’ presence in 
Germany, the French Government want- 
ed the Allies to join in the seizure of 
more German territory as_ security 
against monarchist activities and menace 
to Allied officials. Protracted discus- 
sions followed, and for days the Entente 


hung on the verge of an open break. 
The final outcome was the first conces- 
sion ever made in the Poincaré policy 


toward Germany. A joint note of pro- 
test was sent to Germany, which tided 
over the difficulty: it required the re- 
sumption of Allied control “ under con- 
ditions of which the German government 
would be notified,” and provided that 
in the event of obstacles the Allies 
“would take such measures as are 
deemed necessary to assure execution of 
the treaty.” It mentioned no definite pen- 
alties. So far as the ex-royal family is 
concerned, the note stopped with call- 
ing attention to the definite renunciation 
made by them a few years ago. 

The negotiations were not fully dis- 
closed, but it was reported that Great 
Britain went so far as to threaten the 
withdrawal of her representatives on all 
Allied commissions if France insisted 
on military sanctions. 

Both Italy and—less definitely—Bel- 
gium were again with Great Britain, and 
though the Little Entente was with 
France, M. Poincaré’s change of front 
has been rather widely credited to the 
realization that France cannot afford a 
break with her Allies—plus the influ- 


ence of the British election. 


EANTIME the long effort to find a 
basis of agreement between the 
German industrialists and the French 
occupation authorities has succeeded. 
Herr Stinnes and his group have 


Very Briefly 


President Coolidge has consented to an 
arrangement by which several hundred 
immigrants now held here because they 
are in excess of the quota, shall be 
examined and as many of them as meet 
tests for American citizenship shall be 
admitted. 

New proof of the swiftness of mechan- 
ical progress—at a meeting last week of 
the Alumni Association of the Washington 
College of Law there was a discussion of 
‘* The Law of the Air.” 

At midnight on November 15, the last 
minute for the papers in the American 
Peace Award, 22,165 plans had been sub- 
mitted. 

Legislation has been introduced in the 
French Senate to prohibit children with a 
French mother and a foreign father from 
claiming the father’s paternity at twenty- 
one. The object is to give France a greater 
number of conscripts, amounting to about 
thirty thousand a year. The same senator 
who introduced this bill also introduced a 
measure allowing women married to 
foreigners to regain their French nation- 
ality on application. 

The United States Public Health Service 
is undertaking a detailed study of colds 
and influenza in order to see just how 
much damage they do. It has enlisted the 
help of several universities in collecting 
reports. 

John H. Clarke, former Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, suggests 
that the court shall voluntarily limit its 
powers to declare acts of Congress uncon- 
stitutional, following an old rule by declin- 
ing to hold a statute unconstitutional 
““whenever several of the Justices con- 
clude that it is valid.” 

Thomas A. Edison has suggested to the 
Chemical Warfare Service of the army that 
it should find a way of using poison gas in 
connection with the trapping of wild ani- 
mals, to relieve the agonies of torture. 

To Presidential candidates now openly 
in the field, add William G. McAdoo and 
Hiram Johnson. Henry Ford is still un- 
committed, but a third party movement is 
shaping up around him. 


HN 


agreed to pay $15,000,000 coal taxes, 
arrears for the first ten months of this 
vear, and to deliver 18 per cent of their 
production free to the Allies as repara- 
tions. Subject to the Reparations Com- 
mission’s consent, the deliveries in kind 
will be turned over to the Commission 
to be credited on reparations, but the 
tax payments will go to a guarantee 
fund to pay the cost of the Ruhr occupa- 


tion. There is the rub: Great Britain 
and Italy also want reparations, and it 
is well understood that Sir John Brad- 
bury, Great Britain’s member of the 
Reparations Commission, will raise 
the question of the legality of the Ruhr 
occupation, and of what Great Britain 
stands to get out of the arrangement. 
Some attention also must be paid to the 
charge of illegality recently made by 
the Germans before the Reparations 
Commission. Another point that con- 
cerns the English is the practical 
economic separation of the Rhineland 
from the Reich. 

Of course, the resumption of pay- 
ments at all is a French triumph, and 
Premier Poincaré won a huge vote of 
confidence at the opening session of the 
French Parliament. 


DAY or two later the Stresemann 

Government fell, but not so much 
on account of the Ruhr policies as for 
certain internal policies of little interna- 
tional significance. A vote in the 
Reichstag, deliberately sought by Herr 
Stresemann, failed to support him, and 
he resigned. Dr. Heinrich F. Albert has 
been chosen to form a new government. 
He was Minister of the Treasury in the 
Cuno Cabinet and Germany’s fiscal 
agent here before we entered the war— 
a well-known German propagandist. 
The new government will be hardly 
more than a cloak for the military dic- 
tatorship of General von Seeckt, Reichs- 
wehr commander, and the dissolution 
of the Reichstag is likely. 

So far as the human side goes, the 
conditions of the German people are in- 
creasingly serious: unemployment, food 
riots, thousands already starving or 
one point removed from starvation, with 
the situation of the middle classes most 
pitiable. At the top are the great in- 
dustrialists, notably the extraordinary 
Stinnes, whose policies are at least part- 
ly responsible for the people’s plight. 


Election Day in Great Britain 
HE British Parliament was in ses- 
sion for three days and then was 
dissolved, as the necessary preliminary 
to a general election to come early in 








December. The issue is Premier Bald- 
win’s protection policy, designed to 
reduce England’s heavy burden of unem- 
ployment. Meat and wheat are in the 
list of exemptions to the tariff, and it is 
hoped this will hold the housewife’s 
vote. The woman vote is a new thing 
to be reckoned with, so far as protection 
vs. free trade is concerned, since the last 
time it was up women were not voting. 
Protection is opposed by both the Lib- 
erals, with the Lloyd George and the 
Asquith forces reunited after seven 
years, and the Labor Party, but the two 
are not working in co-operation, so the 
opposition vote will be split. 

Lloyd George and others have been 
noisy in their denunciations of Baldwin 
for calling an election now, when this 
Parliament has been in existence only 
about a year, and with so much uncer- 
tainty in foreign relations. Premier 
Baldwin frankly admits that he got into 
it accidentally, through taking a protec- 
tionist position in a public speech. A 
British premier can’t announce a change 
in financial policy and then go on as if 
nothing had happened. 


The Doctor Scandal 

DISHEARTENING and disgraceful 

story is that of organized quackery 
uncovered in Connecticut. It has been 
discovered that a number of physicians 
licensed to practice in Connecticut, after 
examination by a board of the Connec- 
ticut Eclectic Medical Society, had ob- 
tained their diplomas in other states by 
purchase. Missouri is shown to be the 
site of the principal “bogus diploma 
mill,” and Connecticut has been the 
field of operation because it proved to 
be a state in which admission to prac- 
tice was easy. Governor Templeton 
has called into action an Extraordinary 
Grand Jury in Hartford, which is hard 
at work. The evidence already brought 
to light shows many deaths at the hands 
of persons absolutely without medical 
knowledge—willing to be wholesale 
murderers as a means of earning a liv- 
ing. A tightening up of the restrictions 
for medical practice in Connecticut is a 
foregone conclusion. 


The Craig Case 

ie case of Comptroller Craig of New 

York City has more than local in- 
terest. In October, 1919, as comptroller 
he wrote a letter to another city official 
in which he charged that Circuit Court 
Judge Mayer was preventing the city 
from getting certain necessary informa- 
tion concerning property of the public 
utility corporations. Judge Mayer cited 
him for contempt and sentenced him to 
sixty days in jail. Craig got a writ of 
habeas corpus from Judge Manton, who 
ruled that Judge Mayer had exceeded 
his authority. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals reversed Judge Manton but con- 
tinued the writ. The Supreme Court, 
finally reached, ruled that the decision 


of the Circuit Court was according to 
the rules of the game. It did not act on 
the question of Craig’s guilt. Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes alone made any reference 
to the actual issue—he said “ Unless a 
judge while sitting can lay hold of any 
one who ventures to publish anything 
that tends to belittle him, I cannot see 
what power Judge Mayer had to touch 
Mr. Craig.” 

There is a widespread feeling that the 
right of free speech has been violated in 
the Craig case, and a movement is under 
way to ask a pardon from President 
Coolidge, while legislation to prevent 
the possibility of a repetition of such a 
case may be introduced into Congress. 


Governor Walton Out 

A? was expected, Governor Walton 

of Oklahoma was found guilty, and 
removed from office by act of the state 
Senate sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment. The indictment started out with 
twenty-two counts. On five the Governor 
was acquitted, six were dismissed by the 
prosecution, and on eleven he was con- 
victed. One of these was his attempt to 
prevent the special election that resulted 
in convoking the Legislature. One— 
that he had exceeded his pardon and 
parole powers—had to do with com- 
plaints made before the beginning of 
the open fight. Others concerned abuses 
of power which in themselves would 
not have led to charges. Governor Wal- 
ton’s real offense was, first, his opposi- 
tion to the Ku Klux Klan. and second, 





Applying the old truth that to have a 
thing well done, one must do it one’s self 
Elizabeth Colwell (our cover artist) not 
only designs but cuts and prints her own 
wood blocks, for which she is known on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Another inter- 
esting thing which she does that has added 
to her fame, is hand-lettering. A com- 
plete face of type is credited to her, known 
as the “ Colwell Hand-Letter.”’ Etchings, 
pastels and lyric verse have also aided in 
bringing her name into prominence. Miss 
Colwell lives in Chicago. 
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his tyrannical methods of fighting it, 
which alienated even those who would 
naturally have been on his side. In the 
general opinion, he has proved a bad 
friend of a good cause. 

Governor Walton charged he wasn’t 
getting a fair trial, left the Chamber, 
and will carry the case to the Federal 
courts. 

An anti-Klan measure has since been 
under discussion in the Oklahoma Sen- 
ate. A section which would have com- 
pelled secret organizations to file their 
membership lists for public inspection 
was defeated, to the accompaniment of 
hot discussion of the Klan with both 
sides out in the open and fighting. Anti- 
Klan forces found some comfort in the 
passage of a section requiring officers 
of secret organizations to file their 
names with county authorities. 


P. R. in Cleveland 


HE first election of the council of 

Cleveland by the “Hare system” 
of proportional representation, as pro- 
vided for under the city’s new manager- 
plan charter, was considered a great 
success. The leader of the Republican 
party of the city calls the new body 
“the best city council in twenty years.” 
(And his organization, which had the 
allegiance of 72 per cent of the mem- 
bership of the present council, will have 
that of only 56 per cent of the new 
one!) Five outstanding independents 
were put into the Council—two of them 
women, as a note on another page rec- 
ords. For reasons that applied in many 
cities in the state, the vote for council- 
men was smaller than in the last elec- 
tion, but the number of ballots actually 
effective in electing members was more 
than 20,000 greater. 


Quick Settlement 
UGOSLAVIA and Bulgaria have 


settled an affair of reparations them- 
selves. The Jugoslav military attaché 
at Sofia was assaulted in his office. Jugo- 
slavia demanded an apology. with 
suitable honors, before the Jugoslav le- 
gation at Sofia, and the punishment of 
the guilty. Bulgaria yielded—‘to su- 
perior force,” she said. 





The Leader’s Brief Life 
OR a brief time New York City had 


a labor newspaper of real excel- 
lence—a paper edited with the special 
interests of labor in mind, but with all 
the departments of a great city paper 
represented. It was owned by several 
unions of the needle trades, but though 
its circulation greatly increased over 
that of the New York Call, which it suc- 
ceeded, the New York Leader was dis- 
continued for lack of support. It was 
discontinued, however, while still sol- 
vent, and there is some possibility of 


its resumption. 
November 27, 1923. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


November 22, 1923. 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE has hard- 
P ly shown his face outside his study 

for a fortnight. He is digging 
away at the first message to Congress, 
with the rest of the capital deep in spec- 
ulation as to what he will say in his 
keynote. He has gone over the foreign 
situation with Senator Lodge, Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate; railroads with Senator Cum- 
mins, in whose hands the President 
again and again has placed the fate of 
the railroads and the amendments to the 
Transportation Act which are expected 
to be enacted at the coming session; 
agriculture with Senator Capper, of 
Kansas, who has his ear closer to the 
ground, undoubtedly, than any other 
statesman, and knows more, too, about 
actual farm conditions through his ex- 
tensive farm newspapers and publica- 
tions of the Middle West; and with 
dozens of others variously concerned 
with current problems. President Cool- 
idge will deliver the message in person 
about the fourth of December. Upon it 
depend not only the country’s welfare 
but the personal fortunes of Mr. Cool- 
idge as a prospective candidate for re- 
nomination. 


Candidacy—the Shadow 


It would seem a herculean task for 
the President to go into the whole round 
of urgent matters which will confront 
the next Congress. There never was a 
greater nor a more demanding program, 
nor a Congress more difficult and com- 
plex in its make-up, nor a situation, 
politically speaking, requiring more 
finesse. Congress will be a place of 
blocs, in which the blocs will hold the 
balance of power—and the other side 
of the picture is a Congress full of 
would-be candidates for the Presidency. 
to be addressed by a man himself a 
Prospective candidate. Unfortunately 


candidacy overshadows the whole situ- 
ation. It has permeated Washington. 
The formulation of our national pol- 


icy prior to a Presidential election 
ought to interest every student of pol- 
itics. It is a spectacle. If a prospec- 
tive candidate shows signs of fighting 
along certain lines, counter plans are 
made by other candidates to combat 
them and that, to some extent, influences 
Republican and Democratic policies. 
We begin to wonder where the legiti- 
mate side of the system of party gov- 
ernment begins and ends. Why should 
political party advantage determine 
whether or not the Republican cam- 
paign shall contain a full endorsement 
of the World Court, as proposed to the 
Senate by President Harding, or only 
so much of an endorsement or toler- 
ance of it as will suit the current 
political situation—i. e., assuage the 
isolationists; quiet the League of Nations 
factions; please the World Court ad- 
herents; and pass the buck? What has 
that to do with the problem of whether 
it would be best for the United States 
to be a member of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice? 

Why should political leaders sudden- 
ly decide that taxes must be reduced to 
the exclusion of other propositions, in 
advance of the consideration of the sub- 
ject by Congress? Just because the 
Republican Party decides that tax re- 
duction would be sufficiently strong 
campaign material to carry it through 
the country at the election without hav- 
ing to pay too much attention to the 
muddle of foreign affairs? To be sure 
a potential candidate, William Gibbs 
McAdoo, did say that he thought the 
tax budget of the nation could be re- 
duced by a few hundred millions and 
the soldier bonus paid too, but so vital 
a matter as taxes ought not to rest upon 
what prospective candidates _rosily 
think in pre-nomination days. 

Shaping the national policy to suit 
campaign needs is not in any way sub 
rosa. It is quite in the open. It is sup- 
posed here that Mr. Coolidge is posing 
with dozens of associations and other 
delegations for the sake of a good polli- 


tical impression, giving out the twaddle 
that seems so beautifully to accord with 
their wishes to the visiting delegations, 
and in the cold mist of the next morning 
reads any one of a dozen ways and 
means little or nothing. President Cool- 
idge delivered a kiss-your-hand to the 
large delegation from the Woman’s 
Party which came to urge his support 
for the equal rights campaign, sending 
the women away with hope and appear- 
ing to give them a carte blanche en- 
dorsement. He was certain, he said, 
that if they present to Congress, “as you 
have to me, your reasons why you want 
this constitutional amendment, you will 
find it very responsive to your request.” 


O pposed—Eleven 


This statement would apply equally 
well to a delegation from the eleven 
organizations associated to oppose the 
Woman’s Party campaign, representing 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National League of Women 
Voters, the American Association of 
University Women, the National Council 
of Jewish Women, the National Consum- 
ers’ League, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, the National 
Council of Women and the National 
Federation of Teachers—if these organ- 
izations choose to send a delegation to 
the White House. Such assurances these 
days are taken seriously only outside 
Washington. Here they are political 
flubdub, representing the exigency of 
the occasion in the executive offices of 
the White House. 

There must be a line somewhere be- 
tween legitimate personal ambition on 
the part of a candidate for public office; 
legitimate activity for the development 
of the party system; and service to the 
nation. It could only be determined, 
we think, by personal integrity. If a 
candidate wants to be President in order 
to serve his country, the glory of his 
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personal fame to be secondary—then 
the channels through which a man suc- 
ceeds to that honor in the United States 
must be traversed by him. But when 
he diverts those channels into creating 
situations and imposing conditions upon 
the country for the sake of the election 
game and personal glory—then we can 
reflect upon the answer. With the world 
in the present heart-breaking condition, 
it is a little too much to be here these 
days and see our international affairs 
and domestic policies flipped about 
for the sake of party and _ personal 
advantage. 

Partisans argue that once President 
Coolidge is reseated, or Hiram Johnson 
moves from his Maryland country house 
to Pennsylvania Avenue, or Mr. McAdoo 
takes a letter from his California church 
to the Church of the Presidents, then the 
country’s blessedness will be so assured 
as to have been worth any preliminary 
infliction. That if the Democratic party 
replaces the Republican party, the bene- 
fit of Democratic principles and policies 
will alleviate all the ill effects of the 
campaign mélée. They never have; nor 
have Republican platforms salvaged the 
world. The country goes on paying year 
after year for experiments of politicians 
who want to get elected above every- 
thing else. 


The H. C. of L. for Presidents 


What is there in it that they want so 
much? Surely not money. In the Gov- 
ernment service, salaries wouldn't keep 
politicians in cigars. The monthly 
treasury checks would not pay for an 
apartment here in which they could en- 
tertain befittingly; or would not meet 
their household expenses as Cabinet of- 
ficers. Even Presidents have very little 
left over, unless they live a life of utter 
seclusion as did President Wilson, and 
it is doubtful if he, or any other Presi- 
dent, could have maintained so simple 
an establishment if it had not been a 
matter of health. So what is the lure? 
Prestige in this country is not sacred. A 
Congressman is likely to tell a President 
what he thinks of him and a tram con- 
ductor has been known to push a Con- 
gressman off the car. The country may 
make obeisance to the office of President, 
yet little to the man. It is our way. We 
have practically none of the tradition 
of subservience and homage. 

One would think a politician, playing 
an impersonal game of service to the 
country, for instance, in the sense of 
service in a great war, would get a great 
deal more out of it, for he then would 
have the overwhelming satisfaction of 
sacrifice in a great cause. He plays a 
huge chance as it is. He may lose his 
life: Presidents do these days. He might 
be “investigated” by the opposite party, 
which oftentimes must be worse. The 
material rewards of public office are 
scanty, however they ars figured. ‘ihe 
only reward of any real value is the im- 


personal one, and if the mystery, in- 
volvement, strategy, sleuthing, fighting, 
snatching, becomes so great that men 
with a high purpose find it distasteful, 
then men with high purpose will remove 
themseives from the political sphere or, 
cannily, never will enter. Perhaps this 
is one of the reasons why public office 
does not attract the most alert and cap- 
able minds of the nation. The intellec- 
tual and service sides appeal to them; 
party maneuvering which goes with 
them does not. They would far rather 
buy a few newspapers. sit back out of 
the snatching, and wield a comfortable 
and unmolested influence in editorials. 

And undoubtedly, the reason that a 
few of the great have been in public 
office and have never been President 
has been because they went as far in the 
political game as they could stomach 
the intrigue but not far enough to land 
them in the White House. In other 
words, their interest was not of the horse 
racing, betting and gambling type. A 
candidate nowadays must bet on the is- 
sues—which will “ get” the most votes 
—not which is best for the country. He 
must risk all his personal funds and 
gamble with all that his friends can be 
induced to contribute. He must play 
hard and not dwell too much upon the 
personal habits and characteristics of his 
supporters and trainers. They must be 
men who will win the race—beyond that 
they go as they please. 

Nobody supposes it will be very dif- 
ferent for this hundred years. Certainly 
women will not improve it if they, too, 
get into the political game for the 
game’s sake. Loyalty to party these days 
ought to be a serious matter with women 
voters. Until parties look the voter 
straight in the eye and play something 
besides a game of personal ambition, 
loyalty to issues is just as important. No 
one here today could fail to sense all 
the intrigue. It is the underlying found- 
ation of all the news and it is not writ- 
ten. but assumed. Personal integrity in 
politics is the great need. 


Enter Hiram Johnson 


Judge William S. Kenyon, formerly 
Senator Kenyon of Iowa, has been in 
Washington this week. Judge Kenyon 
was one of those who recoiled at the 
depths to which political maneuvering 
has sunk. He left the Senate, it will be 
remembered, in disgust. He is likely 
to work for the progressive cause if 
Governor Pinchot, of whom he thinks 
highly, gives him an opportunity. Hiram 
Johnson, now full-fledged Presidential 
candidates, called the correspondents to 
his office at the capital when he arrived 
recently and showed himself in fighting 
form for his campaign for the Republi- 
can nomination. He will begin his can- 
vass in the Northwest. with reservations 
and headquarters established at Chicago 
in charge of William Wrigley, million- 
aire chewing-gum manufacturer. Only 
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a week or so ago, Mr. Wrigley was 
invited to the White House. was enter. 
tained there as a guest, and was under. 
stood to be in process of grooming as 
one of the financial backers of the Cool- 
idge campaign. Either he did not like 
Mrs. Coolidge’s cooking or he and the 
President did not have sufficient in com- 
mon, for when next heard of he was 
aligned with Senator Johnson’s cam. 
paign and had begun to operate. 


Relief for Germany—and Farmers 


Then along comes Gray Silver, repre. 
senting the Federation of Farm Bureaus 
and after an extensive study of condi- 
tions abroad, recommends to the Presi- 
dent that he in turn recommend to Con- 
gress that the United States undertake 
a gigantic food relief for starving Ger. 
mans, consisting in the purchase of $50,. 
000,000 worth of American wheat of 
which there is such a domestic surplus, 
This, the farmers naively explain, will 
immediately boost the price of wheat in 
the American market, farmers will re- 
ceive a much higher return, the Germans 
will be fed, and everybody will be 
happy, admitting that the thought be- 
hind the kind deed is this excellent 
excuse upon which the American Gov- 
ernment is to take over the surplus wheat 
stock after turning a deaf ear to the 
same proposition without the German 
relief feature, and before that brilliant 
idea was conceived among the farm pol- 
iticians. This would put the farm vote 
in a happy frame of mind before the 
Presidential election. It would undoubt- 
edly raise the price of flour, bread and 
other essential commodities to the con- 
suming public, for the slightest excuse, is 
sufficient for such an advance to be per- 
petrated—but that is not in the thought 
of the politicians who apparently are 
considering the farm _ organizations’ 
proposition seriously and giving them 
some encouragement. 

The problem is, then, not essentially 
whether the United States should under- 
take to feed the Germans in the best way 
at the best. time, with what is best—but 
to buy this wheat on the excuse that it 
is needed for the Germans and so artifi- 
cially adjust production and consump- 
tion in this country. Again, is it per- 
sonal ambition or service to the coun- 
try? The question of whether we 
should furnish relief for the German 
population ought not to be confused 
with politics. 

Senator Capper of Kansas reported 
that President Coolidge is one of the 
farmers’ true friends. He said, after a 
conference at the White House: “I feel 
that agriculture has a real friend in the 
President, who has an understanding of 
rural problems far above the average. 
His father is a farmer, and so are most 
of his other relatives. The President 
understands just what has happened in 
the last three years to this greatest na- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Ohio’s Pioneer Six 
By Olga Anna Jones 
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tion. 

That is what you hear in Ohio 
among the six women who pioneered in 
the state’s legislative halls, last winter. 
Not one of them meditates retreat, so 
far as any constituency knows. Every 
one of them agrees that they had a 
“corking” good experience and that 
they are anxious for more women to be 
in the legislature another term. 

“There is a decided future for women 
in the legislature,” asserts Mrs. Nettie 
M. Clapp, of Cuyahoga County. “There 
is a place for women’s ideas and ideals 
and it would be an excellent thing to 
have women in sufficient numbers to 
form a force.” When asked whether 
she thought more women should be sent 
to the legislature another term, Mrs. 
Maude C. Waitt, Senator from Cuyaho- 
ga County, with a big smile, said:“Well, 
I hope we six have conducted ourselves 
so that others will be allowed to come 
after us.” And the writer in checking 
up with men legislators who served in 
the same body with the women, frankly 
asserts that the pioneers did conduct 
themselves so that others will be per- 
mitted to follow in increasing numbers. 

Ohio women had sat on the sidelines 
and watched men play the game for 
years. *Politics’—crooks, sneaks, 
slates, charges and counter charges, 
graft, “set”, “fixed”, playing the game 
—all of these. and more, and worse, are 
included in the present-day interpreta- 
tion of functioning politics. Thinking 
men and women are seeking a new inter- 
pretation, a new functioning. 

“It’s a strange game,” soliloquized 
one of Ohio’s men legislators. “A hu- 
man being can live a clean, honest life 
for half a century—not a neighbor, 
friend, nor enemy actually mistrusting 
him in his everyday walks of life; but 
let the day come when he is persuaded 
to run for office (a detestable phrase) 
and all his past honesty counts for little, 
if his political antagonists can just ‘start 
something’ on him. (And it seems to 
be easy todo.) They force him to play 
the game or get out. The more honest, 
the more respected the man, the more 
dire and tangled must be the ‘something’ 
that’s started.” 

Now about women? We'll turn 
again to the six who sat in the Ohio 
legislature last winter—two as senators 
and four representatives. These women 
Pioneers were especially watched—per- 
haps almost equally so by friends and 
enemies of woman suffrage. 


“| SHALL be a candidate for reelec- 





Would the women play “politics”? 
Some said they would; some said they 
wouldn’t. Did they? Speaking from a 
general slant gained by a rather con- 
stant contact with the doings of the Ohio 
legislature, I think they did not. 





Next on the scene are Ohio’s women 
legislators. Though it can’t make the cir- 
cuit of all the states where women helped 
pass laws, The Citizen thinks it impor- 
tant to put on record at least something 
of what these women stood for and 
worked for. 

Above are pictured two of the five 
women who were state senators last year— 
Senator Loughead (top), Senator Waitt. 
The full list of Ohio’s first women legis- 
lators is: 

Senators 
Mrs. Nettie B. Loughead, Cincinnati 
Mrs. Maude C. Waitt, Lakewood 
Representatives 

Mrs. Harold Clapp, Cuyahoga County 

Mrs. Lulu T. Gleason, Toledo 

Mrs. Adelaide Ott, Mahoning County 

Mrs. May M. VanWye, Cincinnati 


One of Ohio’s senators, Mrs. Waitt, 
told me a few days ago that she would 
let me in on a little secret. “You 
know,” she said, “I really succeeded in 
doing far more good than | expected. 
All I hoped when I went down to the 
legislature, was to be more or less of a 
figurehead, not antagonistic, but helping 
men to become accustomed to having 
occupy the ‘seats of the 


women 
mighty.’ 

This Ohio legislature of which I am 
writing, turned one hundred and ten 
bills into laws. There were one hun- 
dred and sixty-five members, including 
the six women, who could have fathered 
(or mothered) bills. Out of this num- 
ber. one of the six women successfully 
mothered five. Others mothered a 
creditable number. 

“T'll tell you of the most thrilling 
moment in my legislat’ve history,” said 
Senator Waitt, when I asked her. “It 
was a situation where I held the trump 


cards. It was on the last night of the 
session. A new bill was about to be 


introduced of which I knew nothing and 
which I had no means of studying. It 
was an important bill and new, and I 
was not willing to vote on it without 
having time to find out what I was do- 
ing. So I said that if it were intro- 
duced I should be obliged to withdraw 
my vote on the bills already agreed to. 
As there was only the necessary number 
of votes for some of these, this would 
mean their defeat. I considered this 
action perfectly legitimate because in 
our regular party caucus no effort had 
been made to revive the bill in question. 
When I made this statement—in a per- 
fectly ladylike voice—and in a scene of 
utmost confusion—two men_ senators 
said they would do the same. It was all 
over—the bill was dead!” 

Among the bills that Ohio women 
legislators were especially instrumental 
in having made into laws, was an equal 
suardianship bill—introduced in the 
Senate by Mrs. Waitt, which provides 
that a husband and wife shall be jointly 
responsible for the care of a minor 
child. This lines Ohio up with the other 
thirty-odd states that have equal guard- 
ianship laws. Then, women legislators 
did their full share in getting Ohio to 
accept the provisions of the Federal Ma- 
ternity and Infancy Act, and in securing 
an appropriation for a director of child 
accounting to head up the school at- 
tendance work in the state. Ohio is rec- 
ognized as having one of the best—if 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Italy. and the League 


By Florence Guertin Tuttle 





© Photographia-Presse, Geneva 


The Council of the 


Italian, Salandra; fourth on the near side of the table is Politis, of Greece 


League of Nations in session, 


1923. Second from the far left is the 
eyeglasses and black 


mustache. Beyond him is Branting, of Norway, and on the far side of the table Lord Robert Cecil. 
And through the windows is a glimpse of Geneva’s beauty. 


The Cit1zEN is fortunate in having 
here a first-hand story of the Italian- 
Greek crisis as it looked at Geneva. Mrs. 
Tuttle, president of the Woman's Pro- 
League Council, attended the Fourth As- 
sembly of the League of Nations and 
saw those momentous events at close 
range. Her explanation of the “conflict 
of jurisdictions” is illuminatingly differ- 
ent from what we were reading at long 
range. 


you will arrive at the wrong conclu- 

sion. Most Americans, I found on 
my return from Geneva, were regarding 
the Italian-Greek case and its relation to 
the League of Nations from false pre- 
mises. And no wonder. On the steamer, 
coming home, I picked up an American 
journal—one to which we all look for 
authentic news—and this is what I read: 
“The murdered Italian general was sit- 
ting on a commission appointed by the 
League of Nations.” 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. You might just as well say that 
Theodore Roosevelt was nominated 
President by the Democratic party. Gen- 
eral Tellini and his staff were murdered 
while on their way to sit on a commis- 
sion to delimit the boundaries between 
Greece and Albania, appointed by the 
Conference of Ambassadors, sitting at 
Paris. 

It is essential to differentiate clearly 
these two bodies—the Conference of 
Ambassadors, a heritage of Versailles, 
with a Secretariat on the Quai d’Orsay, 
existing largely to execute the Peace 
treaties; and the Council of the League 
of Nations, sitting at Geneva, existing 


[ you start with the wrong premises 


not to execute but to ameliorate the 
Peace Treaties. The Conference of Am- 
bassadors consists of representatives of 
the four great powers—Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan. The Council 
of the League of Nations is made up of 
representatives of the four great powers 
and six small powers chosen in rotation. 

The Council of the League did not, as 
the American magazine further claimed, 
“refer the case to the Conference of 
Ambassadors,” thus side-stepping the 
issue. The Conference of Ambassadors 
wrote Greece demanding an investiga- 
tion and asserting its authority—as it 
had every right to do, even although 
Greece had referred the matter to 
Geneva. The case at once became im- 
mensely complicated for the League 
since it entailed a conflict not only of 
states: but also of jurisdictions. 

On Monday August 27th, the Italian- 
Greek drama had begun to unroll on the 
skies of Europe. On Monday General 
Tellini was shot while driving on a lone- 
ly road on Greek soil near the Albanian 
frontier. On Wednesday, the 29th, Italy 
issued an ultimatum to Greece contain- 
ing seven demands. I[n_ substance, 
Greece accepted four of these terms but 
rejected three. She could not promise 
to carry on an investigation and shoot 
somebody within five days and she could 
not agree to give Italy 50,000,000 lire 
as a penalty—terms, she claimed, which 
outraged her honor and violated her 
sovereignty. 

Mussolini’s reply was short even 
though it went back to eighteenth cen- 
tury methods. He sent the Italian fleet 
to the Adriatic and after a few hours’ 
warning, bombarded Corfu! The for- 
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tress was occupied by Greek and Ar. 
menian refugees, about fifteen of whom 
were killed. Mussolini then naively as. 
serted that this gesture was not an act 
of war but was merely to maintain 
Italy’s prestige and show her inflexible 
intention to enforce reparations. 

On Saturday, September Ist, Greece 
brought the matter to the League of Na- 
tions. From that day on, the drama un. 
furled over the blue waters of Geneva, 
every day bringing its excitement and 
suspense. 

On September Ist, three days before 
the Assembly convened, the Council met 
to consider the Italian-Greek case, but 
adjourned soon after to allow Salandra, 
the Jialian representative. time to wait 
for instructions from his goverrment. 

For three days we waited while the 
new ship, the League of Nations. was 
rocked and the peace of the world was 
menaced. Criticism was rife. And per- 
haps no one was louder in asserting 
that “if the League didn’t settle this 
case we must pack our grips and go 
home” than the Americans who were 
visitors and not members of the League 
in good and regular standing! 

Every day was now important, but 
three great dates stand out in the his- 
tory that was made at Geneva. On 
Wednesday, September 5th, Salandra 
informed the Council, sitting around a 
table with a fringe of the press nearby, 
that the Italian government denied the 
League’s competency to handle the case, 
claiming that it was a domestic point of 
national honor. Politis, the Greek rep- 
resentative, a polished orator, reaffirmed 
the position of Greece, stating that 
Greece was willing to abide by the 
League’s decision. (Unfortunately, she 
made the same reply to the communica- 
tion from the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors! ) 

The moment was a supreme one in 
international relations. The Covenant, 
introducing a new order, had been chal- 
lenged by one of the Great Powers—a 
signatory state. Would no one have the 
courage to take up the gauntlet? We 
all looked instinctively toward Lord 
Robert Cecil. He did not flinch. With 
white set face he asked that Articles X, 
XII and XV of the Covenant be read 
aloud. 

No speech could have been as elo- 
quent as these articles which seemed 
written to describe Italy’s dereliction: 

“The members of the League agree 
that if there should arise between them 
any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, 
they will submit the matter either to 
arbitration or to inquiry by the Council, 
and they agree in no case to resort to 
war until three months after the award 
by the arbitrators or the report of the 
Council.” (Article XII.) 

Italy was plainly a covenant-breaking 
state. Italy had taken justice into her 
own hands in the old nationalistic way. 
Without a word of accusation, Italy 
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stood condemned, not by one state alone 
but by the modern Decalogue of Na- 
tions. 

The silence was vibrant. Lord Rob- 
ert’s voice again broke it. “ These terms 
are also found in the treaties of St. Ger- 
main, of Trianon and Neuilly” (all 
signed by Italy). “If these terms are 
allowed to be violated, the foundations 
of New Europe will be threatened.” 

There was a movement to applaud. 
One felt that this new Code of justice 
between states might be threatened but 
could not be set aside. The faith of the 
little states in the new instrument to 
which they all look for protection, was 
not to be betrayed. 

The next great date came in two weeks 
after a settlement had been effected. 
Meantime the small nations—almost 


fifty fortunately assembled at Geneva— 
were playing an unexpected part on the 
world stage—the great réle of Public 
Opinion. Italy found that Public Opin- 
ion, to a state, was against her action. 
Even a Superman must bow before this 
greatest weapon of modern times. 

For the settlement, the Spanish mem- 
ber of the Council had drafted eight 
terms, similar to Italy’s ultimatum but 
softened. The Greek Navy was to salute 
the Allies instead of Italy alone; Greece 
was to deposit the 50,000,000 lire in a 
Swiss bank; reparations were to be de- 
cided by the World Court, etc., etc. These 
terms were sent by the Council at Geneva 
to the Conference of Ambassadors at 
Paris, and were accepted with slight al- 
terations. Italy and Greece also accepted 
them. Mussolini promised to evacuate 
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Corfu on September 27th. Within a 
fortnight, therefore, a case more provo- 
cative of war than the Austrian-Serbian 
crisis had been settled by the best of all 
ways—mutual agreement. 

On Monday, September 17th, the 
Council met to consider the agreement 
and define more clearly the League’s 
functions. Lord Robert Cecil, in a dis- 
passionate analysis, declared that the 
League, not being a superstate, existed 
not to impose a settlement but to pro- 
mote an agreement. This it had done 
and in an unprecedentedly short time. 

Monsieur Politis then thanked the 
Council on the part of Greece for the 
great part it had played in the peaceful 
solution of so difficult a question. 

One looked at Salandra for a reply, 

(Continued on page 25) 


Framing the Constitution 


half million people scattered 

along the Atlantic seaboard from 
New Hampshire to Georgia. Nine- 
tenths of them were farmers, the major- 
ity of whom were well satisfied with 
existing political institutions. Not but 
what there was discontent with prevail- 
ing economic conditions. The period 
was one of deflation. The continental 
currency had become practically worth- 
less, its exchange value was high and 
farm produce correspondingly cheap. 
But at no time was there widespread 
feeling in the rural areas that a change 
in the form of government was neces- 
sary. 

How came it then that after only 
eight years’ trial the Articles of Con- 
federation were scrapped and a new 
Constitution was adopted? From dis- 
sident groups come all movements that 
lead to change, and to the influence of 
such groups may be traced the trans- 
formation of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. There were several classes in the 
country, numerically small, but with 
a prestige extending far beyond their 
actual numbers, who were in a state 
of protest. First, the commercial in- 
terests. The fact that there existed no 
superior body to compose the quarrels 
between the various states had already 
led to a situation in which New York, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island were on 
the point of blows, and a tariff war was 
in progress. The fact that the federal 
government had no power to compel 
the states to abide by its agreements 
with foreign nations had caused Europe 
generally to look askance at «is and dis- 
criminate against our trade at will. The 
absence of a standard currency like- 
wise complicated business. Not only 


i = year 1781 saw three and one 


By Schuyler C. Wallace 


were some of the states issuing bank 
notes, but upon the authority of the 
states hundreds of banks were steadily 
adding to the difficulties. 

The monetary situation affected also 
the banking classes. The success and 
threatened success of the sott money 
men, that is those who desired to in- 
flate the currency, was alarming the 
vested interests generally. An inflated 
currency meant a decline in the pur- 
chasing power of money, a prospect not 
at all pleasing to those with money out 
at interest. Holders of government se- 
curities found little to admire in a guv- 
ernment too weak financially to redeem 
its pledges. 

Akin in feeling were the speculators 
in Western lands. So long as the gov- 
ernment was unable to protect life be- 
yond the Alleghenies, so long would 
their anticipated profits be delayed. 
Even the slavocracy would have felt 
more comfortable with a more power- 
ful central government. 

From these groups, powerful in in- 
fluence, but by no means a majority of 
the country, the movement to remedy 
the defects in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion arose. They were, perhaps, the 
first pressure group in our history. The 
“vision of national unity which under- 
lies the Constitution was after all the 
vision of an aristocracy conscious of a 
solidarity of interests transcending 
state lines.” 

It was a conference between dele- 
gates from Maryland and Virginia to 
adjust some commercial difficulties on 
the Potomac, which developed into a 
convention at Annapolis, and then into 
the Philadelphia Convention of 1787. 
The purpose of this latter convention 
was to devise alterations necessary “to 


render the Federal Constitution ade- 
quate to the Exigencies of Union.” All 
the states except Rhode Island particip- 
ated. Rhode Island seemed to smell a 
rat. And well she might, for the open- 
ing speeches boded ill for the Federal 
Constitution.” “The confederation,” 
said Randolph, “was made in the in- 
fancy of the science of constitutions, 
when the inefficiency of requisitions was 
unknown; when no commercial discord 
had arisen among states; when no re- 
bellion like that in Massachusetts had 
broken out; when foreign debts were 
not urgent; when the havoc of paper 
money had not been foreseen; when 
treaties had not been violated; and 
when nothing better could have been 
conceded by states jealous of their sov- 
ereignty.” 

Washington likewise let it be known 
that he did not believe tinkering with 
the document would be sufficiently radi- 
cal. “It is too probable that no plan 
we propose will be adopted,” he said. 
“ Perhaps another dreadful conflict is 
to be sustained. If, to please the peo- 
ple, we offer what we ourselves disap- 
prove, how can we afterward defend 
our work? Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and the honest can re- 
pair; the event is the hand of God.” 

And so with almost Cromwellian 
piety, the Articles of Confederation 
were dispatched. 

The convention was _ practically 
unanimous in the belief that the central 
government should be strengthened— 
and it is easy to understand why it was, 
for of the fifty-five members in attend- 
ance every one was a member of one of 
the dissident groups. But they were by 
no means agreed upon the degree of 
centralization necessary, nor the degree 
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of popular control desirable. Two pro- 
posals chiefly occupied the convention. 
They have been labeled the Virginia 
plan and the New Jersey plan The 
former, the work of Madison, provided 
for a.single executive chosen by the 
nationai legislature and ineligible for 
a second term. Congress was to con- 
sist of two houses, the lower elected in 
proportion to population or wealth, the 
upper to be elected by the lower in like 
proportions. Then there was to be a 
national judiciary. For two weeks this 
plan was discussed in the committee of 
the whole, and obtained the approval 
of the majority of the delegates. 


The Small States Bloe 


It was becoming apparent by this 
time, however, that a determined mi- 
nority existed, composed of a bloc of 
small states. Eighteen days after the 
Virginia plan had been introduced, Pat- 
terson of New Jersey, representing this 
bloc, introduced a substitute plan. The 
chief difference between the two plans 
lay in the fact that the latter plan re- 
tained the confederate form of organi- 
zation. The control was to rest in one 
house in which the states were to be 
represented as states. It was over this 
difference the most bitter fight of the 
convention took place. 

“Let the smaller colonies give equal 
money and men and then have an equal 
vote. But if they have an equal vote 
without bearing equal burdens, a con- 
federation upon such iniquitous prin- 
ciples will never last long.” Such was 
the declaration of Franklin, and the 
representatives of the larger states re- 
echoed his words with vigor. To this 
Patterson of New Jersey replied that 
“there was no more reason that a great 
individual state contributing much 
should have more votes than a small 
one, contributing little, than that a rich 
individual citizen should have more 
votes than an indigent one. “Bedford 
of Delaware was even more emphatic: 
“Pretenses to support ambition are 
never wanting. The cry is, Where is 
the danger? and it is insisted that al- 
though the three great states form 
nearly a majority of the people of 
America, they will never injure the 
lesser states. Gentlemen, I do not trust 
you. If you possess the powers, the 
abuse of it could not be checked. 
Sooner than be ruined there are for- 
eign powers who will take us by the 
hand.” 

The air in the convention was tense. 
The fate of America was suspended by 
a hair. Franklin, though a free thinker. 
proposed the invocation of divine guid- 
ance. The motion was defeated, ac- 
cording to tradition, by Hamilton’s ob- 
jection to seeking foreign aid, and the 
fear that dissension might be suspected 
by the public. On June 29th the large 


states won the principle of popular 
representation in the lower house. On 
July 2. Baldwin of Georgia, who had 


been voting with the large _ states, 
shifted his vote. This, with the trans- 
fer of the entire vote of Maryland to 
the side of the small states, broke the 
deadlock, and the Great Compromise 
was effected. 5 ; 

Tempers did not cool down immedi- 
ately, but the crisis was passed. Into 
the further details of the convention’s 
work space does not permit us to yo. 
One fact only need be emphasized. No 
member was satisfied with the final 
document, nor did any believe that the 
product of their labors would endure 
long without radical change. Hamilton 
found consolation when he signed the 
final draft in believing that it would 
be changed and improved as the years 
rolled by. The Constitution was a 
“bundle of compromises,” ‘so acknow!l- 
edged by the members of the conven- 
tion, and thought of in no other light 
until the aphorism of Gladstone that 
it was the “greatest work struck off by 
the brain of man” was taken seriously 
by the American public. 

When the convention had _ finished 
wrangling. the document was referred 


Lanueiet 


The chart our government sails by is 
the Constitution. Probably many of us 
know the whole story of its framing; 
and many of us—don’t. Dr. Wallace, 
in this article in our Columbia Univer- 
sity series. which parallels a course 
given in the University’s home study 
work, tells that story in a condensed 
form which ought to inspire his readers 
to increase their familiarity with the 
Constitution’s history. 

In the next article Dr. Wallace will 
talk about the relations of state to cen- 
tral government. 


to a committee on detail, which per- 
formed important service, and later to 
a committee on style. Thus the Con- 
stitution was completed. 

Completed but not adopted! The 
Articles of Confederation could only 
be amended by a unanimous vote. Not 
the slightest possibility existed that the 
new proposal would be so endorsed. 
The convention, therefore, provided 
that when nine states had ratified the 
new Constitution it should go into ef- 
fect. Although this action may have 
been justified it was without question 
illegal. The further change in the man- 
ner of amending. ignoring as it did the 
state legislatures and submitting the 
matter to specially elected conventions. 
was even more revolutionary. 

Not even in nine states, however, was 
the Constitution adopted without a fight. 
There took place, says Fiske, “such a 
war of pamphlets. broadsides, carica- 
tures, squibs and stump speeches as 
never yet had been seen in America. 
Cato and Aristides, Cincinnatus and 
Plain Truth were out in full force. 
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What was the matter with the old con- 
federation? asked the Anti-Federalists, 
Had it not conducted a glorious and tri. 
umphant war? Had it not set us free 
from the oppression of England? ., . 
There was government enough in the 
country already. This Philadelphia 
convention ought to be distrusted. Some 
of its members, such as John Dicker. 
son and Robert Morris, had opposed 
the Declaration of Independence. 
Pretty men these, to be offering us a 
new government! ... Some members 
had gone home (from the convention) 
in a huff; others had refused to sign a 
document fraught with untold evils to 
the country. And as to the other mem. 
bers of the convention, there was Roger 
Sherman, who had signed the Articles 
of Confederation, and now was trying 
to undo his own work. What confi. 
dence could be placed in a man who 
did not know his own mind any better 
than that? Then there were Hamilton 
and Madison. mere boys—and Frank- 
lin, an old dotard, a man in his second 
childhood. And as to Washington, he 
was doubtless a good soldier, but what 
did he know about politics? So said 
the more moderate of the malcontents.” 

By dint of much persuasion, how- 
ever, and by virtue of exceedingly skill- 
ful political tactics, the Federalists fi- 
nally carried the election. The ship of 
state was launched. The Constitution 
was adopted. 

Why So Little Changed? 

The fathers of the Constitution be- 
lieved their work imperfect. How 
comes it then that after nearly one hun- 
dred years this “bundle of compro- 
mises” persists almost intact? Between 
1787 and 1923 the British Constitution 
has been changed so that George III 
would have considerable difficulty in 
recognizing it. France during the same 
period has had at least nine constuu- 
tions. Italy, Germany and Austria have 
likewise found it necessary to adopt one 
or more. Meanwhile, we in the United 
States continue to use, with little change. 
a document drawn up almost one hun- 
dred and forty years ago to meet the 
needs of three and one-half million 
people. Political conceptions — have 
changed. economic conditions — have 
changed, one hundred and ten million 
people now live here, yet on the surface 
at least slight change has been made in 
the Constitution. What is the explana- 
tion? 

It may be the difficulty of the amend- 
ing process has something to do with 
it. There are four ways of changing 
the fundamental law of the United 
States. An amendment may be initated 
by a two-thirds vote in both houses of 
Congress and ratified by the legisla- 
tures in three-fourths of the states; it 
may be initiated by a constitutional 
convention called by Congress upon 
the petitions of two-thirds of the states, 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Standard-Bearer for Business Women 


By Nellie Margaret Scanlan 


all men weren't honest was over 

a deal in hogs,” said Miss Adelia 
Prichard of Portland, Oregon, the new 
national president of the Pusiness and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. “ I wasn’t 
more than fifteen, but I had been 
brought up with a rigid view as to scru- 
pulous honesty in all transactions. I was 
sort of general office boy in a meat mar- 
ket then, where we bought hogs on the 
hoof. One day a farmer came in to sell 
a load of hogs, and as there wasn’t a 
man about the place, I sent a boy out 
with him to weigh the animals. When 
the man came back a little later for his 
money, the boy was not in evidence and 
I reluctantly paid the farmer the 
amount claimed, feeling that something 
was amiss. The something, as I discov- 
ered in a few moments, was that the boy 
had been weighed in with the hogs, then 
told to clear out when the empty wagon 
was on the scales. 

“Incensed at being cheated, I fol- 
lowed the farmer to the corner grocery 
store, demanded my money before every- 
body, and”—Miss Prichard smiled 
reminiscently—* got it.” 

That little incident is fairly indicative 
of Miss Prichard. Her methods of at- 
tack are direct; she is unafraid, but sin- 
cularly enough, in gaining her objective 
and defeating opposition, she has the 
sift of winning the good will of her 
opponents. 

“T was quite a successful debt collect- 
or at one time,” she told me in speak- 
ing of her varied business training. “I 
nearly always got the money, and most 
of the clients were my good friends 
afterward.” 

There is something in her uncompro- 
mising attitude toward business ethics 
which compels even the most artful 
dodger to yield to her persuasive meas- 
ures. Her shining honesty cuts clean 
through plausible excuses and evasive 
explanations. 


ad Wei first time I discovered that 


Descendant of Pioneers 


Miss Prichard comes of pioneer stock. 
Her grandfather left Kentucky and went 
to Indiana, where he helped lay out the 
town of Nineveh. Her father was one of 
the adventurous men who came in the 
Covered Wagon train in 1853, making 
his first pilgrimage to Marysville, Cali- 
fornia. About ten years later he went to 
Oregon, where he built roads and 
bridges and other pioneering works to 
forge links with the East. Adelia Prich- 
ard is the first woman in her family to 
0 out into the business world. 





Markham, Portland, Ore. 
Adelia Prichard, new national President 
of the Business and Professional Women’s 


Clubs 





Necessity was the propulsive power 
which drove her forth. Her father died 
when she was eight years old, and at 
fifteen she was sharing with her mother 
the burden of supporting eight children. 
First at the lowly task of kitchen maid, 
then at the meat market; later she 
became telephone operator at a switch- 
board. From reading meters and col- 
lecting debts for an electric company, 
she advanced to a high executive office 
in the company, leaving it to devote her 
time to the organization of the conven- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs last summer. So successfully 
did she accomplish this, that the organ- 
ization has elected her its national presi- 
dent. 

Realizing her ability, the Broadway 
Bank in Portland, Oregon, asked Miss 
Prichard to organize a women’s depatt- 
ment, and it was at her bank desk that I 
first saw this tall, slim woman, whose 
wealth of hair was wound as a coronet 
about her head. 

I asked her the always interesting 
question about business women and 
homes. 

“T want to prove,” she said— by 
statistics and otherwise—that a woman 
entering business is not handicapped for 
home-making or the duties of mother- 
hood. Her experience gives her a better 
understanding of human values. She 
has more sympathy with man’s problems 
because she has seen them, faced them 
and worked among them. Through our 


organization we want to raise the stand- 
ard of efficiency of all women in busi- 
ness, and to do this a better fundamental 
education is required. I would like to 
see every club share in the educational 
program. Girls must realize that there is, 
or ought to be, idealism in business; 
that the pay envelope is not the sole ob- 
ject of work; that if they become 
thoroughly efficient and trustworthy, the 
pay will usually follow.” 

“What do you think of the average 
man’s attitude toward business wom- 
en?” I asked. 

“In personal matters, a girl is gener- 
ally treated with respect, but it is for 
her to set the standard. Most men will 
accept her at her own estimate. The 
business world is not so full of pitfalls, 
unless the girls help dig them. 

“In the question of motive, I think 
man’s awakening has been retarded by 
his heritage of dominance. A woman 
should be paid for her services, irre- 
spective of her reasons for working, and 
in deciding her worth the question of 
how she spends it should not enter. It 
doesn’t enter when adjusting a man’s 
salary. The woman who works for pin 
money is in the minority. The Govern- 
ment Labor Bureau in Washington has 
made an interesting investigation: they 
report that more women than men con- 
tribute the whole of their earnings to- 
ward the support of families, and more 
unmarried women than unmarried men 
contribute toward the family budget.” 


The Business Woman’s Defender 


Comparing the home woman with the 
business woman, Miss Prichard was 
equally frank. “ The attacks directed at 
the business woman for neglecting home 
are unjustifiable. You will find more 
homes neglected by the so-called leisure 
class, who spend their time at bridge 
and parties, leaving the care of children 
to servants, than among the working 
women.” 

In her business at the bank, Miss 
Prichard is trying to weld her business 
experience and her knowledge of home 
problems, and utilize them in assisting 
women. In other words, she is trying 
to put home-making on a business basis, 
and give the housewife the advantage of 
commercial training. She will work out 
the family budget, always allocating a 
sum for the savings account first. She 
will advise and confer with women on 
financial matters, and make up income- 
tax returns. She also proposes to stim- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Women and the World Court 


ILL women voters be as effective in their work for 

taking the United States into the World Court as they 

were in bringing about the Arms Conference? Straws 
are blowing from many directions showing how strong is 
their conviction that our policy of isolation must give way to 
the fullest sympathetic and practical co-operation with the 
rest of the world. The political significance of such a convic- 
tion also must not be overlooked. More and more women are 
realizing that sentiment or conviction is of little value unless 
it is translated into action, and they are learning how to be 
effective in action. It has become a deep conviction with 
many women that such a question as the League of Nations or 
the World Court must not be permitted again to be the foot- 
ball of partisan politics. Republican and Democratic parties 
alike, we predict, during the presidential campaign will have 
to take a definite, clean-cut attitude toward foreign relations. 
Both parties will be judged by the measure of frankness and 
sincerity with which they treat, at least, the question of the 
World Court. The irreconcilable senators who are deter- 
mined not to let this question come out of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee during the life of the present Congress, but 
with a wink admit that after election day they may act on it, 
will find that women, partisan or otherwise, will not overlook 
or pardon that kind of politics. 

The Middle West is farther from foreign countries than 
either seaboard, and naturally hears much less about foreign 
affairs. The Cincinnati League of Women Voters, especially, 
is to be congratulated for bringing the great question of inter- 
national relations out into the open field of public dis- 
cussion. (See page 22.) 


A Risky Short Cut 
P RESIDENT COOLIDGE is a diplomat. His reply to 


the delegation of women from the National Woman’s 

Party, who asked him to support their Blanket Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, gives him high rank in that 
capacity. “ If the womanhood of the nation wants something, 
they will be bound to secure it,” he said. “ It is a novel im- 
pression to me. I have been engaged in attempting 
to protect women from possible impositions . . .  pro- 
hibiting their employment in certain vocations that were sup- 
posed to be beyond their physical endurance, but if the 
womanhood of the nation wants that change I have 
not the slightest doubt that Congress will respond favorably.” 

Since the National Women’s Trade Union League, the 
National Consumers’ League, the Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Council of Catholic Women, the National 
Council of Jewish Women, the National League of Women 
Voters, and several other national organizations of women, 
are in accord as opposing the measure, it seems as if the Presi- 
dent were quite safe in making such a statement. 

All these organizations are in favor of removing discrimina- 
tions against women. They disapprove of a federal “ equal 
rights ” blanket amendment because (1) With forty-eight dif- 
ferent state codes, it would lead to endless confusion, and (2) 
because they believe that there is need of superior legal pro- 
tection for the woman because of her potential motherhood. 

Under present laws, the husband is responsible for the sup- 
port of the wife and family. Suppose under a blanket amend- 
ment he should claim exemption? Among the millions of 


women workers, there are huge numbers of foreign-born 
women and of girls under age—shall they have no protection 


under the law from being exploited, except such protection as 
is given to men? Widowed mothers’ pension laws are in 
existence now in most of the country—shall such legislation, 
which recognizes that for the sake of the family a widowed 
mother shall have sufficient protection from the state to keep 
her children together—shall such legislation be abrogated, 
or at least endangered? An overwhelming number of women 
oppose the easy way of wiping out all existing discriminations 
against women in one sentence because they are convinced 
that the evil which would result will more than offset the 
possible good. 


Speaking of Taxes. as Everybody Is 


HE Government’s proposal for the reduction of federal 
T taxes is welcomed by practically the entire country, 
although there is some difference of opinion about the 
plan proposed by Secretary Mellon. The question is one 
which should be treated on a level of high statesmanship, and 
not subject to the whims of party manipulations. The Demo- 
cratic leader of the House, Finis J. Garrett of Tennessee, has 
announced that the Democrats will work “ whole-heartedly ” 
with the Republicans with the “ sole object of promoting the 
public good.” Public opinion should demand that this pledge 
be kept and that the leaders of both parties be guided by 
that principle. 
Tax reduction is a real need, but in our opinion it should 
not go so far as to exempt any adult citizen from a share in 
paying for his government. Good government is vital to every 
one of us, and there is no way of impressing that fact on a 
voter and of showing him his responsibility toward that 
government like making him meet his share of the burden of 
carrying it. 

Questions of bond issues, of appropriations for various 
Government projects, come before the people at every election. 
The temptation to vote for increased Government expenses 
when you are passing the buck to someone else to pay for 
them, leads to irresponsible and unsound judgment. For a 
safe and sane vote on such questions, every citizen should be 
made to realize that in voting for Government appropriations 
he is agreeing to assume his share of paying for them. 


A War Correspondent on Politics 
\ BOUT three years ago one of our leading war corre- 


spondents who had been out of the country for eight 

years, off and on, visiting revolutions and wars, came 
home—and settled down on a domestic basis. One of the 
first things he did was to attend the two national conventions 
of 1920. And it came as a revelation to him that American 
citizens have very little to do with picking out their president, 
because they have so little to do with choosing or controlling 
convention delegates. He began talking about it, and the 
moral of his talk was to tell people to get into politics in 
their own home towns, since “in the long run politics is 
always local politics.” He published this kind of talk, and 
heard from it. First he published it to adults, and then the 
editor of the American Boy thought it would be a good idea 
to publish it for boys. He turned it into a book finally, and 
though this isn’t a book review, one may as well mention that 
it is The Boys’ Own Book of Politics, by William G. Shep- 
herd. The book is interesting and valuable, but the interesting 
thing right now is the reaction Mr. Shepherd got. He says 
he has found himself singing a sort of solo. People say 
politics is “ too dirty,” and are aghast at the idea of pushing 
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boys into it. They seem to think politics is something all by 
itself—a thing—whereas, as Mr. Shepherd puts it, it is a 
process—the cooking that gives us the meal, government; and 
this is one case where the saying about too many cooks spoil- 
ing the broth doesn’t apply. 

When Mr. Shepherd says “ get in,” he means the same thing 
that the CiT1zEN has been meaning—get clear inside, where 
the works are. Our returned war correspondent, having re- 
discovered his country, is now going about demanding that his 
solo shall be turned into a community chorus—and again he 
and the CITIZEN coincide in that he wants the chorus to “ in- 
clude many clear sopranos.” 


Reinforcements on the Housework Problem 


in tackling the household problem which deserves all 

encouragement—and is apparently getting much of it 
from white women in Washington. The organization is called 
the National Association of Wage Earners, with Miss Nannie 
H. Burroughs as president, on Lincoln Heights, Washington, 
D. C., and its new project is to establish a practice house for 
domestic workers, from which they will go out trained to 
hold good places. The Association has its eye on a head- 
quarters, and the white women who are interested have under- 
taken to share fifty-fifty in the work of raising money. Among 
its purposes the Association lists encouragement of efficient 
workers by helping them find the right positions, work for 
proper wages, for the standardization of working conditions, 
and helping to secure just legislation affecting women wage- 
earners. 

Up to this time, so far as we know, there has been no con- 
scious direct effort on the part of colored women to help 
solve the housework problem. Considering how little there 
has been on the part of white women, who form the majority 
of the employers, this sort of organization deserves three 
cheers. 


| GROUP of colored women are showing an initiative 


Tobacco for Two? 
A CURIOUS illustration of the double standard of morals 


has lately come to light. It happened in one of the 
old equal suffrage states. 

In the Colorado State Penitentiary, it has been the custom 
to issue a regular ration of tobacco to all the prisoners who 
smoke. This included four-fifths of the women convicts. 
Lately, Warden Thomas Tynan has cut off tobacco from the 
women, while continuing to furnish it to the male prisoners. 
In answer to protests, he is reported as saying: “ It doesn’t 
look well to see women smoke. If they want to smoke, let 
them keep out of the penitentiary.” 

Now, this is clearly all wrong. Either the use of tobacco 
is a bad habit—so bad that prisoners should be cut off from 
“the weed ” as they are from liquor and “ dope”; or it is a 
harmless habit, and then there is no reason why the prisoners 
should not have the comfort of it; or it may be considered a 
bad habit, but a venial one, which prisoners already addicted 
to it might be allowed to continue, since the sudden stopping 
of it would upset their nervous systems and add much to the 
inevitable distress of imprisonment. But on none of these 
three suppositions is there any sound reason for making a dis- 
tinction between the women and the men. 

A small boy, it is said, found a stray cat, brought it home 
and named it Mary. Being asked how he knew it was a fem- 
inine cat, he answered that he had seen the animal washing its 
face, and had noticed that it washed behind the ears. “ Only 
a girl would do that,” said the urchin. 

Custom still requires a somewhat higher standard of clean- 
liness and propriety from a woman than from a man, but the 
law should make no diccrimination. The present writer be- 
lieves that the use of tobacco is a bad habit, whether for men 
or for women; but whatever rule is laid down for the pris- 
oners should apply to men and women alike.—A. S. B. 





Pity Women Doctors! 
W OMEN physicians in this neighborhood are having a 


laugh over an editorial in a recent issue of the New 

York Medical Journal and Medical Record which re- 
flects on the inferiority of women to men as practitioners. 
Among other things the author—yes, a man—mentions 
women’s lack of adaptability and greater liability to mental 
breakdown, says their progress has “ lagged somewhat,” and 
while granting the value of their intuition in diagnosis, sadly 
predicts that if they should ever develop into as good practi- 
tioners as men, it would be at the cost of some of their wom- 
anly attributes. 

The women physicians who have commented claim that 
there is more demand for women doctors than can be supplied, 
that the work done by the American Women’s Hospitals in all 
the stricken parts of the earth would seem to show some 
adaptability, and decline to worry at all over the possible 
diminution of their womanly attributes. One of them could 
not resist the opportunity to add that if women had been on 
Connecticut's Medical Licensing Board the “ inherent law- 
abiding qualities” granted women by the Medical Journal’s 
editorial writer “would have prevented the disgraceful 
tragedy which occurred in Connecticut of licensing ignorant 
criminals.” 


Both, Thanks—Career and Children 
\ PPARENTLY women don’t have to surrender their 


womanly attributes in practicing law either. A CiTIzEN 

reader sends some clippings in answer to a correspond- 
ent in the C1TIzEN who asks “* Show us what women have done 
who have kept their domestic life and yet have given the best 
service to the public.” Her answer is Mrs. Jessie Adler, of 
Cincinnati, who is senior partner in a firm of which the other 
member is her son. Mrs. Adler is assistant county prosecutor 
of Hamilton County. She started on her legal education a 
good many years ago, but household duties, incident in part 
to the junior partner and his younger sister, delayed it. As a 
matter of fact, both college and law school came after the 
junior partner’s entrance on the scene. Mrs. Adler managed 
to combine with all this, active work for suffrage and for 
peace, and a good bit of club work. We mean to ask the 
lady how she did it, but on the face of it Mrs. Adler looks 
like a good instance of a combination of career and home 
which hasn’t involved sacrifice of the home—which has given 
children prior rights when they needed them, but has per- 
mitted the wife the development of her own individual power. 


The Middle-Aged Woman’s Day 
TT middle-aged woman is coming into her own, anyhow. 


Mrs. Adler stands as one instance. Mrs. Cheatham, a 

regional director of the National League of Women 
Voters, whose aspect of a school girl precludes her having 
any bias in the matter, says so. Only she says it is the grand- 
mother whose day has come, and that whereas in the old 
times her life was given to a postgraduate course in mother- 
hood, now she has her public work, with a wide range, and 
is doing it. Miss Belle Sherwin, another national League 
officer, says that the older woman learns faster than the 
younger. And now along comes President MacCracken of 
Vassar with an announcement of a new graduate school ar- 
rangement by which women graduates may return to write 
the book or play or do the reading they have planned for 
years, but haven't had time for with their housekeep- 
ing duties. 

The fact is that in a normal family, in these modern 
days, the mother’s full-time job ends right in the middle of 
her life. In great numbers women with free time are devel- 
oping in the forties and fifties powers they didn’t know they 
had in the twenties and thirties, and are making contributions 
to great social causes. They should be heartily encouraged. 
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Business and the Home 
By Mary Van Kleeck 


Director, Department of Industrial Studies 
at the Russell Sage Foundation. She was a 
member of the Committee on Business 
Cycles and Unemployment in the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment. 


HEN a wave of adversity hits the 
W tress the wives and daughters 

are the first to feel it, for they 
spend the family income. The last 
period of hard times in 1920 and 1921 
taught business men some lessons, and 
these lessons are of vital importance to 
the women of the country. 

It used to be thought that hard times, 
like the weather, could not be con- 
trolled. Now a committee of business 
investigators has told the country that a 
depression is merely the result of an un- 
safe expansion which preceded it. These 
ups and downs are being called “ the 
business cycle.” Another name for them 
would be “the tides of business,” and 
unemployment is the outgrowth of these 
fluctuations. Therefore, all women who 
are interested in the standard of living 
in the home now face the necessity for 
understanding the mysteries of banking 
and credit and factory production, 
which cause the booms and slumps in 
business and inevitably affect the home, 
children’s opportunity for education, 
and the whole status of family life. 


Business Cycles 


Everyone remembers the industrial 
crisis of 1920 and 1921. By the autumn 
of 1921, unemployment was so wide- 
spread—as many as four million men 
and women being out of work—that for 
the first time in the history of the coun- 
try the President of the United States 
called an unemployment conference. 
Its problem was to find out why business 
was faring so badly and what remedies 
could be applied to bring it back to 
normal, Finding the “why” for so 
fundamental a national problem takes 
time, and Secretary Hoover therefore 
decided to appoint the Committee on 
Business Cycles and Unemployment, 
with Owen D. Young as chairman. 
Plans were made for a thorough investi- 
gation by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research in New York, directed 
by Professor Wesley C. Mitchell of 
Columbia University. The findings of 
these investigators have been published 
in a 400-page book, entitled “ Business 
Cycles and Unemployment,” procurable 
from any book-store. Meanwhile, Mr. 


Young’s committee has prepared a very 


brief report of thirty pages, obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents 
at Washington. It gives as simply as 
possible the facts about business cycles 
and outlines a practical program of 
action. 

Women are needed to put the pro- 
gram into effect. To suggest how 
they may begin is the purpose of this 
article. 

What the business cycle means in 
every-day life is described by the com- 
mittee in the experience of two manu- 
facturers of silk. This story, by the way, 
was reported to a member of the com- 
mittee by a woman officer in a city bank. 
In December, 1919, two manufacturers 
of silk went to their bank. Both had 
been receiving large orders. One be- 
lieved that prosperity was beginning to 
resemble an unsafe boom. Although 
business was brisk and sales heavy, he 
had decided to sell his goods as rapidly 
as manufactured, instead of stocking up 
for orders which might come six months 
ahead. 

The other manufacturer interpreted 
large orders as good times ahead; his 
associates were all talking about the 


scarcity of raw silk; railroads were slow’ 


in delivering goods. He asked the bank 
for a large loan so that he might get 
raw materials well in advance, extend 
his factory, and fill steadily increasing 
orders. The bank gave the loan. 

What happened to these two business 
men when the crash came in the spring 
of 1920? For two months wholesale 
prices had continued to rise in the silk 
industry. With so many manufacturers 
scrambling to procure raw materials no- 
body realized the amount being accumu- 
lated, until insurance companies discov- 
ered how much they had collectively 
insured. Meanwhile, general business 
conditions in other industries were pre- 
paring the way for a turn in the tide of 
prosperity. Prices of silk suddenly be- 
gan to drop. The man who had asked 
for the loan had bought raw material 
and stocked up with the finished product 
at maximum costs. He had to sell his 
goods below cost in order to pay back 
his loan, and took a big loss. The man 
who had determined to sell his goods 
and not accumulate raw materials in ad- 
vance was able to weather the storm 
with much smaller loss. 

From such experiences, fundamental- 
ly alike in many types of business, we 
can see how business sways up and 
down. 

First, the revival of business begins, 
as it has recently, with more and more 
goods being manufactured; factories 


work full time and then overtime; prices 
rise, because in the previous slump 
there has been a shortage, and as prices 
rise manufacturing is encouraged; 
wages begin to go up, and this increases 
the spending power in homes of wage. 
earners, which in turn results in the 
purchase of more goods from stores and 
consequent increased calls on whole. 
saler and manufacturer. To meet de- 
mands industrial plants are expanded; 
business men go to their banks for 
credit. Gradually, as more and more 
business men ask for credit, a higher 
rate of interest is charged for loans. 
Very soon banks begin to refuse the use 
of money credit to their customers be- 
cause expansion has reached the limit. 
Men are unable to pay for goods which 
they have ordered. Cancellations begin. 
Confidence is shaken. Wage-earners 
are laid off. Their families cannot buy 
the goods offered for sale. This is the 
dip of the cycle, and if the peak has 
been very high the dip will be corre- 
spondingly low. 


“Industry's Icebox” 


The message of hope for all of us in 
homes and offices, contained in the re- 
port of the Committee on Business 
Cycles and Unemployment, is that the 
business cycle can be controlled. 

First it is necessary to have the facts. 
The housewife does not purchase her 
meat, or vegetables, or fruit, or butter 
for the day without looking at her ice- 
box, to see what she has on hand: but 
the business man often has to order with- 
out knowledge of the volume of supplies 
possessed by his industry as a whole. 
He ought to be able to “ look in his in- 
dustry’s icebox ”—that is, to find out 
how much the factories have in manv- 
facture and in storage, how much there 
is in transit, and what the situation is in 
all industries closely related to his own. 

Give a man complete, sound facts 
about his own industry and about busi- 
ness conditions in general, and he will 
be able to avoid expanding his business 
when it is unsafe to do so. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department 
of Labor in Washington are now col- 
lecting some of the needed facts. Every 
woman as a voting citizen can urge that 
the government develop this service 
further. 

The second important recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Business Cy- 
cles and Unemployment is to urge bank- 
ers to study their responsibility for 
unhealthy booms. Banks, among other 
things, are engaged in selling credit to 
business men. Credit is necessary for 
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modern business, and it must be pro- 
vided for normal expansion, but too 
much of it in use is the forerunner of 
failure. Here again, the first step is to 
have facts. If bankers are fully in- 
formed as to the times when high and 
low tide may be expected in business, 
both they and their customers can act 
more wisely. 

The government—federal, state, and 
municipal—is itself an employer and a 
purchaser of goods on a large scale. 
Roads must be built, bridges construct- 
ed, and schoolhouses provided. It is 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Business Cycles and Unemployment 
that construction work for the govern- 
ment and also for public utilities— 
electric light and water plants—should 
be postponed from years of prosperity 
to the dull years when there is little de- 
mand for glass, brick, stone, and steel, 
and hundreds of thousands of men are 
out of work. 

This recommendation is already a 
part of the policy of the national gov- 
ernment. In March, 1923, President 
Harding requested the Secretary of 
Commerce for an opinion regarding the 
advisability of continuing or postponing 
construction work on. federal buildings 
and other projects. Secretary Hoover 
recommended postponement of this 
work, 

We women know the importance of 
saving against a rainy day. This policy 
is just as necessary and practicable on 
a large scale in industry and business 
as itis in the home. Reserves for many 
purposes are set aside in business, but 
one crucial need remains unprovided 
for. When industrial depression comes, 
‘wage-earners are laid off without a cent 
of income during the period of idléness. 

The Committee on Business Cycles 
and Unemployment asks why it is not 
feasible for the managers of business 
and the wage-earners throughout an in- 
dustry to pool funds against the rainy 
day of employment, when wage-earners 
are out of funds through no fault of 
their own but wholly because business 
is dull. 

In the spring of 1923 the clothing 
workers of Chicago started an experi- 
ment in unemployment insurance with 
the Chicago clothing manufacturers. 
They will jointly set aside funds to be 
drawn upon by wage-earners who are 
out of work because of industrial de- 
pression. A few firms have provided 
insurance of this kind, and a number 
of trade unions give unemployment 
benefits, but we have never had industry- 
wide unemployment reserve funds, so 
this beginning in the clothing industry 
Is a very important piece of news. 

Aside from its direct advantage to the 
unemployed perhaps the most important 
of all possible results of unemployment 
reserve funds would be the stimulus to 
business men to prevent unemployment. 
They would be better informed of its 
extent in their own industry, because in 


the administration of unemployment re- 
serve funds it would be possible to find 
out promptly how many men and wom- 
en were out of work in a given trade. 

The tides of business are not confined 
to the United States of America. No ef- 
fort to remedy industrial depression in 
the United States can achieve complete 
success unless the economic condition 
of all people to whom we sell and from 
whom we buy is fully understood. The 
Committee on Business Cycles and Un- 
employment made no pronouncement on 
international relations, but if its recom- 
mendation to know the facts be put into 
effect, Europe must be included in the 
field of our knowledge. 

In short, the Committee is not mak- 
ing elaborate technical recommenda- 
tions which only bankers and economists 
can understand. It is urging the same 
old virtue of foresight and good judg- 
ment, and as a means of cultivating it, 
advocates full knowledge of the facts. 
These recommendations are closely re- 
lated to the activities of women in their 
homes. How much risk a man will take 
in his business and how adequate his 
reserves of capital are depend in no 
small measure upon the ambitions and 
the standard of life of his family. 
Spending too much money for unneces- 
sary luxuries makes the business of a 
country unhealthy. A false standard of 
living in the home creates false stan- 
dards in the business policies of those 
who earn the money to maintain the 
home. 


Drama for the Middle-Aged 
By Mary Gray Peck 

Miss Peck would just as soon have you 
talk back if you don’t agree—and the spirit 
moves you. 

FRIEND who amassed what she 
dryly calls “a vast fortune” teach- 
ing history in a Cincinnati high 

school, and who then retired to her an- 
cestral farm in Vermont, came to visit 
me the other day. She is a tall, homely, 
forcible woman, with a gift for pungent 
and condensed statement born of long 
struggles with vacuous youth seeking to 
avoid definite recitations. She was on 
her way back from New York, whither 
she goes every now and then to seek 
diversion in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the luncheons of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association and the Symphony con- 
certs, 

In the course of our conversation, she 
remarked that on her recent trip she had 
taken in eight or ten theatrical enter- 
tainments. As this was an innovation, 
I was moved to ask what she had seen 
and what she thought of them. A por- 
tentous silence followed my question, 
broken by the following deliverance: 

“T have thought for some time that 
I ought to know more about contem- 
porary drama. So when I got to New 
York I looked through the advertise- 
ments of current plays for titles that 
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promised entertainment and happiness 
to an elderly woman from the country. 

“We had suffered from a_ long 
drought on the farm this season, and 
so when I saw a play called ‘Rain’ 
listed, it looked good to me. Henry 
VIII's singing man, John Heywood, 
wrote a very amusing Interlude called 
‘The Wether’, and I hoped this might 
be something similar, only up to date. 
I paid three dollars for a ticket. Well, 
there was plenty of rain, but it re- 
minded me of a Dry-Farming Conven- 
ticn I went to once, where everybody 
regarded rain as the greatest curse of 
God. As near as I could make out, 
they called this play ‘Rain’ because wet 
weather made a crazy missionary to 
the South Sea Islands cut his throat 
over a girl from the red light district 
of San Francisco. 

“T thought I would take a chance 
on a dry title next, so I selected “The 
White Desert’. The only change | 
found was in the title and the scenery. 
Thinks I, Freud has got it pretty much 
his own way down here in New York. 
Then I thought that maybe if I took 
a play with a Freudian title, it might 
turn out to be something about farm- 
ing or business or politics or interna- 
tional relations, subjects in which a 
good many people are interested. So 
I went to ‘Red Light Annie’. This play 
did turn out to be a little better—had 
one or two normal persons in subordi- 
nate parts—and I was glad to learn all 
about the cocaine habit, how to take the 
drug, and how you can get over the 
habit in a few months and be as good 
as ever. Of course I know you can’t, 
but if you are going to hear lies, you 
might as well hear encouraging ones. 

“I took the Ziegfeld Follies next, 
‘glorifying the American girl’. I ex- 
pected this would be tough, and there 
was plenty of the human form divine, 
but I enjoyed looking at it after those 
other plays. There was a stunning 
tableau along toward the end—Triumph 
of Venus or something—which was 
worth the trip to New York. I was 
amused by the brigade of men in the 
front rows, each with his field glass. 
Poor things, what a release it would be 
to them if our climate would only turn 
tropical so nobody could wear clothes! 
I have always said clothes was the real 
curse pronounced in the Garden of Eden 
and it wasn’t God who pronounced it 
either. It was Adam. The human race 
has been befuddled ever since into 
thinking there is something moral in be- 
ing wrapped up. 

“After sitting through several more 
plays and some moving pictures, I’d 
had all I wanted of contemporary 
drama. I wouldn’t go across the road 
to see another play. Smarter people 
than I am have felt this way, too. Years 
ago, I went to see Henry James in Rye, 
England, and he told me the same thing. 
I had crammed up on Jones and Pinero 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Texas League’s Calendar 


: is a most workman-like calendar for voters, the Texas 
League has issued for 1924, with information every Texas 
voter needs given in such a way that it cannot possibly be 
overlooked by the calendar user. The cover page carries 
Mrs. Park’s famous pledge for conscientious citizens, and 
her saying, “ Liberty lays on all of us obligations to which 
the enslaved are not subject,” follows on the first page. 

Every month in the year has at least one date encircled by 
a thick red line, for something for citizens is always doing 
in Texas. January 31 is the last day for paying poll taxes 
and most of the first page of the calendar is given up to a 
lucid explanation of the requirements of Texas law. The 
last paragraph reads: 

“No one is entitled to pay his property tax without also 
paying his poll tax, and the poll taxes are a lien upon the 
property of both husband and wife. Either the husband 
or wife may pay the poll taxes and register for both, even 
in cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants. The collection of 
the poll tax may be enforced against any person.” 

February 11 is circled in red because the Commissioners’ 
Court must appoint judges of elections at the February term. 
March 10 is the date on or before which county tax col- 
lectors shall make statements to the county clerk showing 
the number of poll-tax receipts issued and to whom. April 
has two encircled dates—l and 5—the first, the day on or 
before which the tax collector shall furnish to the county 
election board certified lists of citizens in each precinct who 
have paid poll tax or obtained exemption before Febru- 
ary 1. On April 5 school trustees of independent and con- 
solidated school districts are elected. 

Primary conventions are set for May 3, and county con- 
ventions, for May 6. The Republican State Executive Com- 
mittee shall decide on May 13 whether it will use the pri- 
mary election system or conventions, in nominating state 
officers, and shall certify its decision to the secretary of 
state. State conventions are set down for May 27. 

The second day of June is the final date for district and 
state candidates to announce their candidacy. The state 
executive committee “of party ” meets on June 9 to certify 
names which are to go on the ballot and to fix the place 
for holding the state convention in September. June 14 is 
the final date for announcements from county and precinct 
candidates. The county executive committees meet on June 





16 to determine order of names on primary election ballot, 
and June 23 is the last day for payment of ballot fees by 


candidates. 


? 


July 16 is the earliest date and July 23 the latest, on 
which qualified voters who expect to be out of their home 
counties on primary election day may cast their ballots with 
county clerks. Not earlier than July 6 nor later than July 
16 a citizen who is absent from the state may arrange 
through a notary for an absent ballot. July 26 is primary 
election day. ‘ 

Democratic and Republican county conventions are held 
August 2, and the Republican state convention on August 
12. “Run off primary district coaventions ” is the event of 
August 23. 

The state Democratic convention will take place on Sep. 
tember 2, the only political day of note in the month. 
Payment of poll taxes for 1924 begins on October 1 and 
continues to January 31, 1925. 

November 4 is general election and on December 3 the 
short session of the Sixty-ninth Congress assembles. 

Texas has omitted no date the voter needs to know. The 
reverse sides of the calendar sheets carry a table of counties 
listed as to congressional, senatorial, and representative dis- 
tricts; amount of poll tax paid and number of votes cast 
for United States Senator in the second Democratic primary 


of 1922. 


Women and Austrian Elections 


One of the results of the League’s commission to European 
women last summer is more frequent and informal communication 
with leaders in several countries. The following article comes from 
one of the League’s new friends—ANN WEBSTER. 


HEN the people of Austria went to the polls the first time 

after the revolution, they knew that they had to vote 
for the rejection of the past and for a new constitution for 
the suffering broken-down country. Going the second time 
to the polls they had to decide whether the state should con- 
tinue the socialistic experiments which produced the finan- 
cial catastrophe, or seek safety by a return to the methods 
already proved. On October 21, the people of Austria voted 
again and knew that they must decide “for or against the 
Convention of Geneva and sanitation work.” 

As might have been foreseen, the decision was made for 
the continuation of the sanitation work begun by the Con- 
vention of Geneva, but the electoral campaign showed that 
there are a great many people in Austria who do not agree 
with the methods of sanitation which are used now. All 
these people voted for the Social-Democrats, who stand 
against Geneva and remained antagonistic to the Conven- 
tion, although the benefits of sanitation become more obvious 
from day to day. In consequence of these contrasting views 
the electoral campaign developed great excitement, but it 
can be reported with satisfaction that the people kept peace 
and preserved presence of mind, so that one cannot com- 
plain of any collisions. The most remarkable result of the 
election is the weakening of the political middle parties. The 
German-Nationalists, especially, lost the important position 
which this party had hitherto held as a balance between the 
powers of the right and of the left. ; 

In the new parliament there wiil be eight women 
members. Seven are Social-Democrats, and one, a Christian- 
Socialist. It is to be regretted that the member of the German- 
Nationalists, Mrs. Emmy Stradal, was not returned, in 
consequence of the defeat of her party. Five of the Social- 
Democrats were elected in Vienna: Adelheid Popp, Emmy 
Freundlich, Anna Boschek, Gabriele Proft, and Amalie 


Seidel. Julia Rauscha, a working woman, was elected in 
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Wiener Neustadt, and Marie Tusch, also a working woman, 
was elected in Corinthia. The Christian-Socialist, Olga 
Rudel-Zeynek, was returned by Graz, the capital of Styria. 
All women were members of the past parliament, and many 
of them are well-known as fine speakers and energetic repre- 
sentatives of women’s and children’s interests. 

Adelheid Popp, the leader of the Social-Democratic 
women, has been working in the party for more than thirty 
years. She is the editor of the Arbeiterinnenzeitung and 
very much esteemed by women of other political opinions, 
as an ardent advocate of women’s freedom and develop- 
ment. Mrs. Freundlich is a very great expert in economical 
questions. Her specialty is the co-operative movement. She 
is the president of the Women’s International Co-operative 
Organization, and she was the first woman in Austria to oc- 
cupy a high position in the government, being for nearly 
two years director of the ministry for feeding the people, 
which does not exist any more. She is an excellent speaker 
and in spite of her middle-class descent, an inspired mem- 
ber of her party. Anna Boschek was a working woman, 
Gabriele Proft a domestic servant, and Amalie Seidel is the 
esteemed secretary of a trade-union. Olga Rudel-Zeynek is, 
in spite of belonging to the conservative party, a woman 
with valuable progressive mind, a brilliant speaker, and 
interested in all women’s questions. 

In five Austrian countries the election was devoted to the 
diets, but only in Vienna, where the diet is at the same time 
the Communal Council, were women candidates. Nine 
women were elected, six Social-Democrats and three Chris- 
tian-Socialists. 

The new Austrian Constitution has created a federal coun- 
cil, which has to judge on many of the parliamentary con- 
clusions and which is elected by the diets of the countries. 
In this council, three women formerly had seats. Two were 
sent by Vienna, and one, the Princess of Starhemberg, a 
Christian-Socialist, by Upper-Austria. This woman-council- 
lor is keeping her place. It is to be hoped that Vienna also 
will return women to this council. As. yet the nomination 
is not made. 

It is to be expected that the new parliament will occupy 
itself with a great many questions of special importance to 
women. A new bill for the fight against venereal diseases 
is prepared, a matter on which women have very much to 
say. Although the Austrian women’s movement regrets that 
none of its prominent leaders has a seat in parliament—all 
these leaders belong to the democratic party, which has no 
parliamentary representation—it must be hoped that all the 
demands in which women are specially interested will be 
put forth, as the Austrian Council of Women and the Asso- 
ciation for Women’s Political Interests endeavor to interest 
the women members of parliament in all their efforts. 

GisELA URBAN (Vienna). 


At the Utah Convention 


HEN Mrs. Walter A. Shockley, director of the seventh 

region, was at national headquarters not long ago she 
had a most entertaining account to give of the mock election 
which Utah League women held during the annual conven- 
tion at Salt Lake City in October. She was of opinion that the 
election was considerably more than an amusement—that it 
was in reality a sugar-coated and most effective lesson in the 
technique of a city election and that women who would have 
been abashed at an admittedly serious lesson, learned while 
they laughed. 

The mock election was held at the Hotel Utah and the city 
attorney preceded it with an address on the mechanics of a 
real city election. Petitions and affidavits were properly filed, 
and each candidate made a speech, declaring her policy. Mrs. 
James Hogle was loudly applauded when she promised to be- 
gin her administration, if elected, by advocating prompt and 
fearful punishment of men who beat women to motor-car 
parking places, and legislation to keep women from bringing 
babies to the theatre at night. 
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Mrs. George M. Bacon, another mock candidate, promised 
to abolish taxes altogether on the ground that they are a 
nuisance and ought to be suppressed. Mrs. George H. Dern, 
who was finally elected, made her appeal on a business plat- 
form, and filed an affidavit listing a luncheon to her man- 
agers as her only campaign expense. Mrs. Bacon’s expense 
list contained one item of three dollars for a marcel, twenty- 
three dollars for a pair of green sandals, and five dollars for 
cleaning. 

““ My expenses have consisted of one telephone call, which 
cost me ten cents, gas and oil, ninety cents, coughdrops, five 
cents,” Mrs. C. D. Kipp declared, “ and I might add that the 
gas and oil were used for transportation, not platform 
purposes.” , 

Mrs. Shockley brought with her to Washington a campaign 
poster. It was a colored sketch of a languishing lady in 
somewhat extreme evening dress, with upturned eyes and a 
button-mouthed smile, beneath the legend: 

“* She wear’s no man’s collar and is 100 per cent for the 
people.” 

The mock election was only one feature of an unusually 
interesting and hopeful convention. The board of directors 
elected the following officers for the coming year: Mrs. Mar- 
garet Zane Cherdon, president; Mrs. George H. Dern, and 
Mrs. Clara Wimmer Cleghorn, vice-presidents; Mrs. Frank 
H. Cameron, secretary, and Mrs. Leo. J. Bachle, treasurer. 


Advertising in Indiana 


N addition to the work the League is doing in educating 
women in the fundamentals of government there lies before 
it a wide field of research in new ideas about government. 
The state paper of the League furnishes a forum for discus- 
sion along these lines. The Indiana paper, the Woman Voter, 
through the advertising department has “ sold” this idea to 
our advertisers—that this paper is becoming the medium for 
the exchange of ideas for all who are interested in creating a 
more intelligent electorate in this country. Such women want 
better homes, cities and counties, and the advertiser wants to 
get in touch with them. 

This is my first experience as advertising manager for a 
paper but for years I have been an advertising agent, and I 
find that in this business I am using the same methods I 
employed when I was “ selling ” the idea of the enfranchise- 
ment of women to legislatures and political committees. Long 
ago I learned to present to an audience, two or three salient 
points plainly and then rest my case. I have written the 
copy for some of our advertisers and I find it very fascinating 
to reach into a business and draw into the show window, our 
paper, just the things that will interest our women. 

I find that it takes imagination to be the writer of advertise- 
ments. In fancy I have taken trips on railroads or in motor 
cars and have suggested to our advertisers the points in their 
service that would interest me. It is strange that the owner 
of a business who sells to women often fails to see the 
woman’s point of view about his goods or service. He is often 
surprised at suggestions about points of interest to women. In 
this connection, I want to say that several large firms in this 
city now are employing women as advertising agents, very 
wisely. They know what women want better than men. 

The woman of to-day is a housekeeper and wants to know 
where to find good food and house furnishings. She is well 
dressed and interested in clothes and specialty shops. She is 
a citizen and builds schools as well as her own home. Any 
contractor will tell you that the women on school boards pay 
close attention to the materials and equipment to be used in 
new buildings and everyone knows that when a home is built, 
the woman usually gets what she wants in the new house. I 
have thought about these things as I have planned new 
columns for our paper. 

There were a few advertisers who gave us advertisements 
because they approved the citizenship school programs of the 
League. When I am advertisement hunting I always carry 
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along the national folder that gives the purpose of the League. 
Sometimes I have to * sell ” the League to a man before I can 
secure the advertisement. When I have done this I am pleased 
because I have made a new friend for the League. Through 
the development of the advertising department the Voter is 
going into new homes preaching its gospel of a more intel- 


ligent electorate and civic responsibility for women as well as | 


for men. 

Advertising is a great game. It requires a wide acquaint- 
ance, an analytical mind, and a realization that all business is 
service, taking things from where they are and putting them 
into the place or form that people desire. Advertising may 
become just as large as the imagination of the advertising 
manager. The sky is the limit. Why not have_in every state 
a fine woman’s paper as a forum for the women? You will 
notice that another women’s organization is advertising in our 
paper. We welcome them all. Come and tell your story to 
the women voters of Indiana. Out of it all will rise a better 
informed woman than any of us has been—the great citizen 
woman of to-morrow.—JuLIA E. Lanpers, Advertising 


Manager. 


The Minnesota Petition 


DDED to the long list of the successes of the Minnesota 
League are the annual convention and the institute of 
government which were held November 5-9 at the Curtis hotel 
in Minneapolis. Mrs. Catt, ex-Governor Lowden, of Illinois, 
Miss Julia Lathrop, Professor Carl Russell Fish and Professor 
Arnold Bennett Hall, of the University of Wisconsin, Profes- 
sor Horace Secrist, of Northwestern University, and members 
of the faculty of the University of Minnesota were the speak- 
ers for the memorable five days and every session was 
enthusiastic. 

To many—perhaps all—of the women who came to con- 
vention and institute, the most interesting and the most mov- 
ing session was the last of all. It was a great luncheon in the 
Curtis Hotel banqueting hall, and after the meal had been 
eaten, the splendid organ at one end of the hall crashed out 
“* America, the Beautiful,” and through the door at one side 
of the room marched a procession whose like no other time 
and place has seen. It was the Minnesota petition for the 
World Court borne on the shoulders of the women who have 
worked to obtain the signatures which make it valid. The 
managers of the triumphal march had divided the paraders 
into groups according to the congressional district from which 
they came, and each of the ten divisions carried part of the 
petition. 

In the beginning of signature getting, sheets with spaces 
on each for twenty-five names were provided and when re- 
turns came in, sheets were pasted together, end to end, and 
backed with strips of strong fibrous paper, so that there 
should be no danger of tearing. The League from each con- 
gressional district carried its separate strip of sheets, lightly 
held on devoted shoulders. Across and around the room the 
procession passed and there were League women looking on, 
springing to their feet, who were moved out of all pretense to 
self control, at the splendid spectacle. 

More than half a mile of signatures came in. The rest of 
the mile will not be used till the great day when the petition is 
presented. 


Leagues and League Women 


MAY be aprocryphal, the story, but it runs that a devoted 
member of the Massachusetts League has a small daughter 
and that small daughter has lately been a-visiting where she 
was taken to spend the day with a little cousin at a sectarian 
school. It is possible that the little girl has not been obliged 
to learn Scripture texts wholesale as her grandmother was, 
and that her knowledge of the Bible is therefore somewhat 
vague, or it may be that from association of ideas she im- 
agined the sonorous words she had, unbeknown to anybody, 
committed to memory from the membership campaign leaflet 


THE Woman CITIzEN 


of the Boston League, naturally belonged in the King James 
Version. At any rate, so the story goes, when every child at 
that school was required to answer roll call with a ‘Scripture 
verse, the little visitor stood up and repeated clearly and 
proudly: 

* The League of Women Voters was organized to train for 
citizenship to the end that homes may be happier, prospects 
brighter, and our nation mightier in righteousness, justice, 
and well-being.” 


T THE Connecticut League’s enthusiastic convention which 
was held at Waterbury November 14-15, the two hundred 
and sixty-eight delegates accepted a state budget of $19,000, 
which includes $3,000 for the National League’s next fiscal 
year. Many delegates reported that their Leagues have 
already raised part of their quota for the coming year, and 
came to the convention with cash in their hands to the amount 
of more than $2,000. 


6¢Q@'TUDIES in Citizenship for Georgia Women ” is the title 

of an 82-page pamphlet edited by Mrs. R. L. Tur- 
man, chairman of the Atlanta League’s Department of Eff- 
ciency in Government, and scarcely gives an adequate idea of 
the importance of the book. Sixteen lessons are given and 
they cover all phases of government in Georgia with so many 
observations on government in general that the publication 
will be useful to Leagues in other states. The writers, Dr. 
John Garland Pollard, of William and Mary University, the 
Hon. Hooper Alexander, former federal district attorney, H. 
L. Fullbright, tax commissioner, the Hon. Martin Calvin, Dr. 
N. H. Ballard, superintendent of education, and the Hon. 
John T. Boifeuillet, have not spared criticism of existing prac- 
tices, and in describing present Georgia government have 
pointed out desirable changes. Explanations in every lesson 
are simple and clear and the pamphlet will interest not only 
the woman who really wants to know, but the casual reader 
whose attention will be held by the exceedingly readable style. 


HE Michigan League is enthusiastic over the success of its 
annual convention at Flint, October 31 and November 1, 
and Flint itself was obviously pleased at being convention city, 
for the Flint Chamber of Commerce gave. a luncheon on the 
first day to the delegates and the officers of all local women’s 
organizations. Child labor and the need for a children’s 
amendment, the operation of the Sheppard-Towner Law in 
Michigan, and international co-operation to prevent war were 
given special attention in the program and the informal dis- 
cussions brought out several Michigan women—Caroline 
Bartlett Crane among them—who had not been announced 
beforetime. The officers elected for the coming year are: 
Mrs. Craig C. Miller, of Marshall, president; Mrs. James Mac- 
pherson, of Saginaw, Mrs. Clay Hollister, of Grand Rapids, 
and Mrs. Frances Burns of St. Louis, vice-presidents; Mrs. E. 
E. Bross, of Detroit, treasurer, and Miss Florence Jennison, of 
Bay City, recording secretary. 





i JULIA LATHROP, president of the Illinois League, 
. was the guest of the Toronto (Canada) League at a 
luncheon meeting late in October and especially endeared 
herself to those of her hearers who are no longer even “ still 
young” by saying that in her opinion the great feature in 
American politics is going to be the grandmother. 

“ Our statesmen will be grandmothers in a very short time,” 
she added, urging women to run for office because one cannot 
learn to swim by watching a frog in a basin nor come to 
possess political power without learning in person the technic 
of government. 


RS. HERBERT HOOVER was guest of honor at a lunch- 

eon the California League gave, October 26, at the Hotel 

St. Francis in San Francisco, and made a telling speech setting 
forth the reasons why there is no place for a third party of 
women, or of men, or of both. Dr. Adelaide Brown, Mrs. 
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William Palmer Lucas, Mrs. M. C. Sloss, and Mrs. Parker 
Maddux, president of what is believed to be the largest unit 
in the National League, the San Francisco Center, were the 
other speakers. Four days later the two-day convention of the 
state League took place in the same city and place with Miss 
Marion Delaney, state president, in the chair, and delegates 
from seventeen local Leagues in the northern part of the State 
and an enthusiastic group from Leagues in the southern coun- 
ties present, to report on work. 


ie Department of Efficiency in Government has lately 
issued two scholarly pamphlets, one “ The Contribution 
of the Average Citizen to Local Surveys,” by Raymond Moley, 
director of the Cleveland Foundation, and the other, “ An In- 
quiry into Local Civil Service Methods,” by W. E. Mosher, 
National Institute of Public Administration. Leagues which 
are interested in local government and in the most approved 
methods for bettering it will find the two new publications of 
extreme value. The Mosher pamphlet is accompanied by a 
questionnaire of three pages and a fourth page devoted to 
definitions of terms used in the questions, the whole forming 
a detailed outline for the investigation of some one depart- 
ment of city government. The department has under way a 
series of more specific directions for the surveys mentioned in 
the Moley outline. 


NDER the auspices of the United League of Rhode Island 

Armistice Day was commemorated by a patriotic service 
at Grace Church, in Providence, at half-past seven in the 
evening. After the processional, the hymn of salute to the 
flag (427) was sung and the color guard of the Girl Scouts 
bore the flag. The sermon was on America and the World 
Court, and there were special prayers. A list of churches in 
which the day was specially observed with sermons and pray- 
ers for permanent peace will never be compiled, but the 
“Woman’s Plea” prepared by the Department of Interna- 
tional Co-operation to Prevent War, and sent to 70.000 clergy- 
men, was read in more than one church in almost every city 


HE annual Bulletin of the Nevada League of Women V ot- 

ers is especially valuable in any study of needed legisla- 
tion, because of its review of Nevada laws concerning women 
and children. Mrs. Sadie D. Hurst, first woman member of 
the state legislature, made the original compilation which has 
been revised and completed by Mrs. Anna M. Warren, United 
States Commissioner and the League’s chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Laws Concerning Women. The brief article 
defining the National League is one of the best yet published 
and for simplicity and inclusiveness will be valuable 
to women everywhere who wish to explain exactly what the 
League is. 


Y INVITATION of the Radcliffe Council, the American 

citizenship committee of the Massachusetts League is ar- 
ranging for a school of politics and government to be con- 
ducted at Radcliffe College, January 8-10. Foreign affairs 
will be the special concern of the program and a number of 
the speakers will be members of the Harvard faculty. Like 
most other schools under League auspices, the January school 
will be open to all persons who are interested in the foreign 
relations of the United States and in the growth of interna- 
tional co-operation. 


T THE request of the North Carolina League and other 
4 ~=women’s organizations of the state, the University of 
North Carolina has prepared a pamphlet — Extension 
Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. 4—containing outlines for the study 
of governmental and administrative conditions in towns. 
The North Carolina League recommends it to Leagues 
making a study of local conditions, and Leagues in other 
states will find it useful for purposes of comparison, used in 
connection with the National League’s Know Your Town. 
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THRIFT shop conducted by the New Jersey League has 

lately been opened at 118 Washington Street, Newark, 
just around the corner from League headquarters at 
56 New Street. Mrs. Emma A. Langlotz, who is general man- 
ager, insists that it is not a rummage sale she is directing nor 
yet a junk shop. “It is a place,” she says. “to send what you 
don’t need and to buy what you do need.” 


HE National League secretary, Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, 
contributed to the September issue of the North 
Carolina League’s Monthly News a greeting which is 
in reality a summary of National League history, purpese, 
and method of work. League members who are a little un- 
certain still as to exactly how the League works and why will 
do well to provide themselves with a reprint of the article. 


HE amateur statistician at National League headquarters 
will be glad to know whether any other school of 
citizenship has had more enrolled students than the one 
the Erie County League, in co-operation with the University 
of Buffalo, conducted in late October. The enrollment there 
was 904, according to the New York League’s Weekly News. 


ERMONT has five new Leagues this autumn, making the 
state total fourteen. The new Leagues and their presi- 
dents or chairmen are: Wilmington, Mrs. Nellie M. 
Buckley; Manchester, Mrs. Albert Orvis (temporary); Rut- 
land, Mrs. Tuttle; Milton, Mrs. Lyman Powell; Windsor, 
Mrs. Marsh O. Perkins. 


| Pe vesnty headquarters at Lincoln (Nebraska) are now a 
large, comfortable room in a department store and the 
League pays nothing for rent, heat, or light. All these 
are donated by the proprietor of the store. 


HE report from New Jersey is that the digest of state 
election laws, which is the work of Mrs. Margaret 
Porch Hamilton, of Leonia, formerly chairman of 
State Committee on Efficiency in Government and now chair- 
man of the Bergen County League, has proved such a best 
seller that the first edition is already exhausted. 


HE Georgia League will hold its annual convention at 
Brunswick in the last week of January. 


HE statement in the Woman Voter of November 17 that 

the Canton, Ohio, League asked “ several ” young girls 

to a first voters’ party should have read “several hun- 

dred.” The Canton League drew an audience of more than a 

thousand persons to the meeting at which election measures 
were discussed. 


“e 


HE New York State Commission to Examine Laws Relat- 
ing to Child Welfare has recently issued its second 
report and through the courtesy of Senator Cotillo, 
chairman, and Mr. George A. Hall, executive secretary, the 
New York League is able to send copies of the report to 
League women who are interested in the subject. 


M RS. MELVIN PORTER, director of the eighth region of 

the New York League, Miss Olive Williams, who has 
charge of citizenship schools in the region, and Miss 
Helen Decker, have prepared a bibliography called “Govern- 
ment in the Making” which they are generously willing to tell 
interested persons about. The Buffalo League, 181 Franklin 
Street, Buffalo, will send information about the list of books, 
on request. 


} aes report comes from Mrs. William Hibbard, director of 

the fourth region, that the recent drive for registration 
in Kentucky was a tremendous success. In one county 
the number of registrations was increased no less than five 
hundred per cent. 
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World Relations Institutes 


ENTIMENT in favor of the imme- 
diate entry of the United States in- 
to the World Court, and a determination 
to bring every influence to bear to 
make the United States shoulder its 
responsibility toward the rest of the 
world, has received great impetus ¢e- 
cently from two Institutes on Inter- 
national Relations held by women, one 
in Cincinnati and one in San Francisco. 
The Cincinnati Institute was conduc- 
ted by the Leagues of Women Voters 
of Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio and West 
Virginia, with the Cincinnati League, 
of which Miss Agnes Hilton is chair- 
man, as hostess. Much of its success is 
due to Mrs. Simon Kuhn, local chair- 
man for the Leagues’ Committee of In- 
ternational Co-operation to Prevent 
War, who planned the Institute before 
she went to Europe to attend the meet- 
ing of the League of Nations in Geneva. 
The California Institute was unaer 
the auspices of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the California 
League of Women Voters, with a long 
list of other women’s organizations. 

Each Institute filled two entire days. 
In San Francisco one evening was given 
to a discussion of the League of Na- 
tions. Consul General Gerald Camp- 
bell, of Great Britain, spoke from the 
standpoint of a member nation in the 
League, and Mr. T. B. Boardman, of 
San Francisco, from the point of view 
of the non-member. Stanford Uni- 
versity and the University of California 
were called on for speakers. A striking 
address was made by Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter, president of the General Feder- 
ation, who strongly advocates co-opera- 
tion. Mrs. Winter says: “ Isolaticn is 
the meanest thing in the world,” and 
“We resent the introduction of party 
with the question of war or peace. There 
is no Democratic peace and no Republi- 
can peace.” A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted and sent to President 
Coolidge in favor of the participation by 
the United States in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, “ believ- 
ing this to be the first step toward the 
outlawry of war and toward that fuller 
and more far-reaching international co- 
operation which is necessary to secure 
permanent peace.” 

In Cincinnati a charge of $2.00 was 
made for the two days Institute and 
several hundred women enrolled. There 
were sessions on Reparations and Debt 
Cancellation and one on International 
Good-Will. In the session on “ Europe 
Today,” Mr. Frederick Libby, of the 


National Council for Prevention of 


cot) 





War, spoke on the situation in the 
Ruhr, and Mrs. Kuhn gave some vivid 
impressions of Geneva with particular- 
ly interesting pictures of the League 
of Nations at work. The ball-room was 
packed at the final evening session to 
hear Dr. Fridtjof Nansen on “The 
Storm Centers in Europe ”—Corfu, 
Russia and the Ruhr. 

Mrs. James B. Morrison of Chicayo, 
a member of the committee appointed 
by the National League to investigate 
the status of women in Europe, and es- 
pecially to learn their attitude toward 
efforts for permanent peace; Mrs. W. 
G. Hibbard, the Fourth Regional Di- 
rector of the National League, who rep- 
resented the League at the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics, and Mrs. 
William E. Henderson, Ohio chairman 
of the Committee for International Co- 
operation to Prevent War, all three 
made notable speeches. The West Vir- 
ginia League was represented by Mrs. 
‘J. A. Meredith, first vice-president; 
the Kentucky League by Mrs. E. L. 
Hutchinson, president, and Indiana by 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Earl of Muncie, state 
chairman for International Co-opera- 
tion. The Cincinnati League work has 
been given a great impetus by Miss 
Emily R. Kneubuhl, who had general 
charge of the Institute. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Hender- 
son and Miss Ruth Punschon, the Ohio 
League has under way a mile of signa- 
tures to a petition for entry in the 
World Court, and Kentucky has started 
to follow Ohio’s example. 


Cleveland’s Election 


LEVELAND, OHIO voted for the 

first time under Proportional Rep- 
resentation this fall, and one of the 
pleasant results was the election of two 
splendid women. They are Miss Marie 
R. Wing and Mrs. Helen H. Green, both 
of them on an Independent ticket. Miss 
Wing is industrial secretary of the Con- 
sumers’ League, and was formerly gen- 
eral secretary of the Y. W. C. A. in 
Cleveland. Mrs. Green, who is county 
chairman of the W. C. T. U., was en- 
dorsed by the Republican party, but 
preferred to run as an Independent. 
Cleveland’s organized women are de- 
lighted with the choice of these two 
able and representative women. They 
are the “ right kind.” 


Senora Carrillo 


HE leading feminist of Yucatan is 


Sefiora Elvia Carrillo, a sister of 
the Governor. She is president of the 
Liga Feminista; is doing intensive work 


throughout the state for the emancipa- 
tion of the Indian woman, and lectures 
on the necessity of women’s act:ve par. 
ticipation in local affairs. It was 
through her efforts that a woman was 
elected on the Board of Aldermen this 
year in the city of Merida—Miss Rosa 
Torre Gonzalez, reported in the Sep. 
tember 8 CITIZEN. 


Standing for Parliament 


O far we have found the names of 
a dozen women who will stand at 
the British election early in December, 
besides Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintring. 
ham, who stand for re-election. Among 
them are: Mrs, Oliver Strachey, Mary 
Grant, Miss Picton-Turberville(see page 
1), Lady Irene Curzon, Margaret Bond. 
field and Helen Fraser. The nomina- 
tions, which have just been made, in- 
clude thirty-four women candidates for 
Parliament. 


The Council of Jewish Women 


HE Council of Jewish Women at 
their recent convention in St. 
Louis decided to hold periodic world 
conferences for the purpose of bring: 
ing together representatives of the 
world’s Jewish womanhood. These con- 
ferences are for the purpose of dis- 
cussion only, and have no jurisdiction 
over the participating organizations. 
The Council also resolved to enter up- 
on a campaign to urge women to use 
the power granted them by suffrage. 
Miss Rose Brenner, of Brooklyn, for 
three years president of the Council, 
was re-elected. Other officers are Mrs. 
William D. Sporborg, of Port Chester, 
New York, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Alexander Wolf, of Washington, D. C,, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Herbert E. 
Ottenheimer, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
third vice-president. Mrs. Alvin L. 
Bauman, of St. Louis, was elected 
treasurer, and Mrs. Leonard H. Hecht, 
of Baltimore, and Mrs. Estelle M. 
Sternberger, of New York, recording 
and executive secretary. 


Exhibits to Lend 


ig return for transportation charges 
to and from Washington, D. C., and 
the responsibility for good condition, 
the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., will loan to 
organizations or individuals, exhibits 
showing the importance of women in 
industry, and their significance to the 
community. A model, four feet long by 
three high, gives a graphic presentation 
of an ideal factory; the theatre exhibit 
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consists of six units - illustrating the 
living wage, the eight-hour day, proper 
seating, lighting, sanitation and lunch- 
room facilities for women workers. 
These exhibits are effectively lighted 
and most attractive. The Bureau is also 
willing to lend a two-reel motion-pic- 
ture film called “When Women Work.” 
showing the parallel lives of two girls, 
one working under good and the oiher 
bad conditions. 


Citizenship Service 
A NEW citizenship service has been 
installed by the New York State 
Women’s Trade Union League, under 
the guidance of Miss Elizabeth F. 
Reade, chairman of the committee in 
charge. This service is to assist the 
foreign-born woman in making appli- 
cation for citizenship, to provide some- 
one to accompany her to court when 
necessary, and to hold classes in Eng- 
lish for foreign-born women in order 
that they may take out citizenship 
papers. 


America’s Medical Women 

HE American Women’s Hospitals, 

whose efforts in the Near East 
have been reported so many times, have 
done splendid work in Japan since me 
disaster. Ten days after the tragedy, 
Dr. Frances A. Houston, of Spokane, 
Washington, was sent to Tokio with a 
nurse and ten thousand dollars to help 
organize medical relief, which could 
later be continued by the Japanese 
themselves. 

While speaking of American medical 
women, it should be added that the 
Medical Women’s National Association 
re-incorporated their organization in 
New York, on November 7, from Illi- 
nois. Dr. Kate C. Mead, president, and 
Dr. Jessie W. Fisher, secretary, signed 
the “ act.” 


Controlling Gold and Silver 
— the resignation of F. E. Sco- 
bey, director of the mint of the 
United States, Miss Mary O'Reilly, as- 
sistant director, has taken the position. 
This means that a woman is the execu- 
tive for our three great money 
factories. Miss O’Reilly has been in the 
office of the direetor for nineteen years, 
part of the time handling all of the 
work of the director. She is said to 
know a tremendous amount about coin- 
age, and women prominent in public 
affairs are urging President Coolidge 
to make her permanent director. 


News Broadcast 

HE Extension Division of the Uni- 

versity of North Dakota, through 
Mrs. Jane Gavere, secretary of the 
Bureau of Public Information, has be- 
gun broadcasting the news of the week. 
This is the first instance of a news serv- 
ice under sich auspices that we know 
about. It is intended primarily for wom- 


en and given from seven forty-five to 
eight o’clock every Wednesday evening. 


A Birth-Control Victory 
DVOCATES of a birth-control clinic 


have won a victory in Chicago. Cir- 
cuit Judge Fisher has granted a petition 
for a mandamus to compel city authori- 
ties to issue a license for the clinic, 
which would be the first of its sort in 
the country. The case will, however, be 
carried to the Appellate Court. Judge 
Fisher in his opinion held that the only 
question involved was whether the im- 
parting of information on preventive 
methods to married people was con- 
trary to public policy, since there is no 
legislative enactment against it. He 
declined to believe that such knowledge 
would increase immorality—* if true, it 
would be sad to contemplate the weak- 
ness of our moral sense.” The case will 
be carried to another court. 


Growing 

N a recent bulletin The Women’s In- 

ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom reports that in nine months it 
has doubled its membership, and is now 
five thousand strong in the United States 
alone. There are national sections in 
twenty-one countries. 


Christmas Hints 


C HRISTMAS posters and postcards show- 
ing the Star of Bethlehem lighting a 
group of men and women of all nations 
holding their flags aloft, with a suggestion 
of a host of angels in the sky singing the 
message, “ Peace on Earth,” have been is- 
sued by the National Council for Prevention 
of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Christmas poster issued by the Na- 
tional Council last year and the year before 
have found their way into practically all 
countries. 

The National Council has recently ar- 
ranged all its material in a convenient fold- 
er, including the campaign text-book, “ War 
on War,” which sells at $1.00. This folder 
includes stories, pageants, games of many 
lands, and bibliographies for children; ma- 
terial for church and Sunday-school ser- 
vices; club and school programs; sugges- 
tions for tableaux and plays; bibliographies 
and magazine lists; a list of the organiza- 
tions of the United States working for 
peace, with their officers and programs; and 
surveys of various phases of the peace 
movement. 


A= and colorful sort of community 
Christmas celebration, suggests Com- 
munity Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, is the celebration that travels. 
Bands of scarlet-cloaked carolers, a motor- 
truck stage, or processions of floats may 
carry the Christmas spirit around the town 
in a way reminiscent of the old-time 
“waits” and the street players of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Directions for a Christmas carnival in 
earols and pantomime are found in the 
Community Service Bulletin No. 765, dis- 
tributed at the nominal charge of ten cents. 
“Stories of the Christmas Carols,” also ten 
cents, tells how to organize community 
earoling. A list of worth-while Christmas 
plays of various types may also be obtained 
from Community Service, whose drama and 
music consultants are always glad to be of 
assistance to community groups. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessie STRINGFELLOW ReaD 
ORE than two hundred women took 

a course of parliamentary law, 
under Mrs. John Slaker, during the state 
convention of the Nebraska Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Hastings. The 
class was an innovation and set for a 
small lecture room. So great was the 
attendance, however, that the meeting 
was moved to a church. The Hastings 
Daily Tribune, in commenting upon the 
class, said: “‘ Mrs. Slaker not only has 
a profound knowledge of her subject, 
but she possesses the rare faculty of 
making parliamentary law interesting, 
and inspiring her pupils with enthu- 
; es 
siasm. 


WENTY-EIGHT state federations 

have held fall elections, ranging 

all the way from the “ cut and dried and 

uncontested ” to the hot political fights 

in which women showed themselves as 

adept as men in managing people and 
polls. 


LUBWOMEN and members of the 

4 League of Women Voters of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi 
met with Mrs. Benton McMillan of 
Nashville, temporary regional director 
in Atlanta, November 20-21, to make 
plans for participation in the national 
political campaign. The call was is- 
sued by Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice- 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. It was planned to follow 
the conference with a School of Democ- 
racy—Mrs. Halsey Wilson in charge. 


ARIOUS state federations are doing 
much to promote the preservation 

of their folk-lore and to stimulate liter- 
ary effort. “ Stories and Verse of West 
Virginia” is the title of a book, compiled 
and edited by Ella May Furner, which 
West Virginia state officials recommend 
as a text book for the public schools. 


OLORADO club women are inter- 
ested in birth-control and have in- 
vited Mrs. Margaret Sanger, noted ex- 
ponent, to address the state federation 
on the subject. A resolution favoring 
the principle was voted down at the 
recent state convention, following word 
from Mrs. T. A. McHarg, president of 
the state federation, that it would be ad- 
visable to postpone action on the reso- 
lution until the next annual convention, 
as Mrs. Sanger had been prevented from 
personally presenting the matter. 


“]) IG! DETERMINE! DELIVER! ” 
is the motto for the modern 
club woman suggested by the Federa- 
tion News of Kansas, official organ of 
that state. The News, which is edited 
by Mrs. Herbert J. Cornwell of St. 


John, is now in its second year. 
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UTSTANDING achievements of the 

Oklahoma’ Federation of Women’s 
Clubs during the administration of the 
retiring president, Mrs. J. R. Frazier, 
are re-districting, making nine instead 
of five districts; the publication of the 
Oklahoma Club Woman; the building 
of a chapel for delinquent girls at the 
Industrial Home; the payment of the 
state pledge to National Headquarters 
at Washington; launching an illiteracy 
crusade in the state, and bringing the en- 
tire State Federation membership into 
the General Federation. 


a news bulletin, to be publish- 
ed monthly during the club year, in 
line with state bulletins of other states, 
has been recommended for Georgia by 
Mrs. James Hayes, General Federation 
recording secretary, and retiring state 
president. A further recommendation 
of hers looks to continuance and promo- 
tion of club institutes held at the state 
university and at Mercer. Men and 
women of Georgia met at Macon, No- 
vember 14th, to develop plans for ex- 
tending this enterprise. 


The Middle-Aged 
(Continued from page 17) 
for the occasion, aiming to appear in- 
telligent, and I deserved what I got. 
How he did laugh when told him I 
had read all that trash because I was 
going to call on him! 

“There must be an appreciable pro- 
portion of middle-aged and elderly 
people, also of intelligent and serious 
young people, in the average theatre 
audience who are not preoccupied with 
the prevailing dramatic theme. But if 
the playwrights are right in thinking 
that nobody much cares to see anything 
but triangular plays, it reminds me of 
something I have observed up on my 
farm. When a plant or a tree gets 
diseased, it puts forth extraordinary ef- 
forts in the shape of sterile blossoms to 
reproduce itself. We say it blossoms 
itself to death. On the contrary, the 
blossoms are the result and not the 
cause of its decline. The dying tree is 
obsessed with this unnatural reproduc- 
tive struggle to survive. So it has been 
with declining races and civilizations in 
the past. When their birthrate began 
to decline, their art and literature began 
to be obsessed with sex, not in its crea- 
tive but in its abortive aspect. Great 
creative periods are not so obsessed.” 

“So you think the American people is 
on the decline?” I queried. 

“No, I don’t,” retorted my friend 
roundly. “I think this time it’s the 
playwrights and scenario writers who 
are going to pot. I think the American 
people would like to see something bet- 
ter than the plays and pictures it has 
to look at. Wouldn’t you: yourself?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “But if the 


theatres are crowded for the kind of 
shows we have, how are you going to 


persuade the playwrights the public 
would like something different?” 

“If they were good for anything they 
wouldn’t have to be persuaded. They 
would write better stuff for the love of 
it. Since they don’t, it’s because they 
can’t! As for me, I am going back to 
the museum for entertainment. The 
things there know they are dead and 
have ceased struggling. They represent 
realities, even if it is of past ages. But 
what under heaven do our stage and 
screen represent, I'll ask the world?” 

As I found this question a poser, | 
pass it on, hoping somebody may vol- 
unteer an answer. 


Have You Read These 
Articles? 

Side Lights on the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, by Elizabeth 
Eastman in the Woman's Press for 
November. A clear and illuminating 
account of how “the most powerful 
lobby in Washington ” efficiently brings 
to bear on Congress the influence of 
organized women. Show it to any men 
who may not vet understand that women 
don’t waste time in mere talk. 

Women and Civilization, by Ramsay 
Traquair, in the September ATLANTIC 
Montuiy. The author is a professor 
at McGill University, Montreal. He 
claims that men have the imaginative 
and artistic qualities, women the exec- 
utive and practical He makes the 
amazing assumption that women are 
in control of American civilization. to 
its damage. One finishes dazed, chal- 
lenging. but very thoughtful. 

The New Russian Women, a series of 
three articles beginning in the Novem- 
ber 7 Nation. written from Russia by 
Maedeleine Marx. The first is the 
working woman. with the intellectual 
and aristocrat following. 

Half a League—Onward, by Will 
Irwin, in Collier's for November 24: A 
candid study of “the one bright spot in 
a mad and tortured Europe,” with some 
personal impressions of men prominent 
in The League of Nations working force, 
and a new angle on its so-called human- 
itarian work, which Mr. Irwin considers 
getting at the sources of war. 


Sunshine 


GULIELMA F, ALsop 
College Phyician at Barnard 

N any year, rats can kill more people 

than the great war! When it was 
discovered that the direst pestilence of 
humanity, plague—both bubonic and 
pneumonic—was a rat disease, the 
study of the health of rats grew to 
enormous importance. These rodents 
immediately became laboratory animals 
and the subjects of many experiments; 
and one of the most startling and un- 
expected results was the discovery that 
the nocturnal life of the rat tribe was 
one element in its great susceptibility 
to disease, 


THE WoMAN Civrizen 


There once were three cages of rats, 
The first cage was fed the best rat diet, 
calculated to produce a glossy coat and 
healthy offspring (the test of a rat’s 
nutrition), and put in a dark closet, 
Cage number two was fed a deficient 
diet, resembling the diets eaten by poor 
children. This cage was kept in a room 
with daylight. Cage number three was 
fed the same deficient diet as cage num- 
ber two, but was put out of doors in 
the sunlight. 

The rats in cage number one all de- 
veloped rickets. The rats in cage num. 
ber two also developed rickets. The 
rats in- cage number three were one hun- 
dred per cent healthy rats, each rat 
being in individual vigorous condition 
and producing equally vigorous off. 
spring. 

In the first cage, the food eaten by 
the rats was as perfect as man can make 
rat food. The element lacking was 
sunshine. In the second cage, the rats’ 
diet was the ordinary deficient Ameri- 
can diet. And in spite of the light and 
air in the room, the rats showed the 
usual American evidences of malnutri- 
tion. Now the marvel comes when we 
examine the third cage, for these rats 
were fed the same deficient diet as cage 
two, but by the mere trick of carrying 
the cage out of the room into the sun- 
shine, the rats remained in perfect 
health. 

To turn to the effects of sunshine on 
human beings, the most obvious effect 
as we know it, is the usual reddening 
or bronzing of the skin in sunburn. In 
all the sites most favorable to the cure 
of tuberculosis, whether those chosen in 
warm climates (as along the Riviera or 
in New Mexico), or those in northern 
climates (as Switzerland or Colorado), 
the one common element has _ been 
abundant sunshine. Rollier of Switzer- 
land was, as far as I know, the first 
physician to begin experimenting 
further with this element of sunshine. 
Little by little he stripped his tuber- 
cular patients until their regulation 
costume became that of the athlete in 
running trunk and moccasins; thus 
allowing the sunlight to impinge on as 
large a skin surface as possible. 

This treatment has spread from Swit- 
zerland all over the world, being used 
most successfully in our own Alle- 
ghenies. As a thorough bronzing of 
the skin takes place, some mysterious 
vital resistance of the patient increases 
correspondingly and arrests the disease. 

Direct sunlight has a definite germi- 
cidal action upon all bacteria. At the 
bathing beaches in the summertime, the 
only skin lesion seen on the arms and 
legs of the bathers is sunburn blisters. 
All the pimples and acné of the in- 
doors, housed winter have vanished. 
Custom has always selected the sunniest 
room in the house for the newest baby. 


We therefore have, just outside of 
our doors. one of the most powerful 
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and remedial agents for perfect health. 
Like most of the real goods of life, 
this is free of charge and can be taken 
in as large amounts as anyone desires. 

Remember the rats who starved in 
the dark, and keep well. 


The Constitution 
(Continued from page 12) 

and ratified by conventions in three- 
fourths of the states; it may be initiated 
by Congress and ratified by conven- 
tions; or vice versa. The first is the 
only method that has ever been used, 
however. Compared with the amend- 
ing clause of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, this seemed liberal indeed. And 
without question the members of the 
Constitutional Convention believed they 
were demanding all that they could 
possibly hope to receive from states 
swollen with local pride, fearful of 
erecting a Frankenstein in the form of 
a central government. Nevertheless, it 
is the most difficult amending process 
in the world today. It is not, there- 
fore, irrelevant to ask whether this fea- 
ture of the Constitution is compatible 
with prevailing political thought? 

Approximately one-half ot use pupu- 
lation of the United States lives in thir- 
teen states, nevertheless these states 
have very littke more power over the 
amendment of the fundamental law of 
the land than do the thirteen least 
populous states in which live less than 
six million people. Popular represen- 
tation in the lower house gives the 
more populous states a slight advantage 
in initiating amendments but not one 
whit more power in any other regard. 
Three million people properly located 
can stop the passage of a Constitutional 
amendment demanded by one hundred 
million. This at least is a possibility 
under our amending system; needless 
to say it is not a probability. 

Although exact figures are not avail- 
able, it is safe to say that three thou- 
sand proposals for change have been 
introduced into Congress. Of these, 
but twenty-five have secured the neces- 
sary vote for initiation, and but nine- 
teen have been ratified. In reality, 
however, only eight changes have been 
made, for the first ten amendmnts were 
passed as one, also the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth. Only eight changes 
in one hundred and forty years! Ac- 
tually, however, radical changes have 
been made in our form of government. 
We have developed from an aristocracy 
into a democracy; we have developed 
from a confederation into a nation. 
How has it come about? In three chief 
ways—custom, statutory elaboration 
and judicial interpretation. One ex- 
ample of custom will suffice. The choice 
of the President was to be placed in 
the hands of the few, the rich and the 
well born, or failing that. to be thrown 
into the House of Representatives. The 
electoral college was to thwart dem- 
ocracy. In fact, however, the electors 


have been reduced to automatons reg- 
istering the popular will. 

Perhaps even more fundamental to 
the welfare of the country are the great 
administrative departments, yet only 
the merest breath concerning them is 
to be found in our Constitution. They 
have been set up and adapted to chang- 
ing circumstances at the dictation of 
Congress. Administrative devices ut- 
terly unknown to the founders of the 
republic have been evolved. Not least 
among these is the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, certainly as fundamental 
as the vice-presidency. Here, perhaps, 
better than elsewhere, can be discovered 
the secret of the successful operation of 
the Constitution. The absence of de- 
tail from the instrument of government 
has left broad powers of discretion in 
the hands of Congress, which have en- 
abled that body to adapt the machinery 
of government to changing needs. 

The third way in which our organic 
law has been changed is judicial in- 
terpretation. Despite the fact that the 
Supreme Court is a body sworn to up- 
hold the Constitution it has, when its 
actions are viewed over a long period 
of years, interpreted the language of 
the document not in the light of the his- 
toric grant. but in the light of the cir- 
cumstances which confronted it. Per- 
haps the best illustration of this is the 
Insular Case. The language of the 
sixth amendment is fairly clear: 

“Tn all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial, by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to 
be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defense.” 

And yet in Hawaii v. Mankichi, the 
Supreme Court decided that in Hawaii 
neither indictment by a grand jury nor 
trial by a petit jury was necessary. In 
Donnes vs. Bidwell, the court divided 
the Constitution into fundamental and 
non-fundamental parts, and applied 
only the former to the government of 
territories, reserving to itself the right 
to determine in specific cases what is 
fundamental and what is not. No such 
radical change in our government sys- 
tem can be found among the nineteen 
amendments. 

These extra-legal methods of 
amendment have made possible the 
continued operation of the country un- 
der a Constitution intended for very 
different conditions. Without constant 
change by these other methods, radical 
alteration in our organic law would 
have been absolutely necessary. In 
fact, it is difficult to believe that the 
document would not have been scrap- 
ped altogether. 

The question very naturally arises: 
Is the policy we are pursuing the wis- 
est? Is it more statesmanlike to main- 
tain a Constitution incompatible in its 
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rigidity with the spirit of the times, and 
to accomplish by indirect methods, with 
all the inefliciency and uncertainty that 
these imply, that which other countries 
accomplish directly and frankly, or to 
align ourselves with the other nations 
whose organic laws are more easily 
adaptable to changing circumstances? 

For further reading, ** The Constitution of 
the United States,” by Robert Livingston 
Schuyler, is suggested. 


Italy and the League 
(Continued from page 11) 


curious as to what he could say. For 
nearly a month the Italian delegation 
had sat in moral isolation. Its position 
was equivocal. For while Mussolini was 
declaring the League incompetent to dis- 
cuss the Greek situation, Salandra was 
sitting in the bosom of the Council, 
daily discussing it! 

He was plainly nervous. The incident 
was closed, he asserted, and he hoped 
would not be reopened. Then he asked 
for time to reply to Lord Robert. 

The next night at six we met again, 
in the glass-enclosed Council-room. 
Salandra had employed legal advice, he 
asserted, for Italy’s defence. It was as 
good a defence as could be mustered 
for an indefensible position. One felt 
sorry for Salandra. (One learns to be 
impersonal at Geneva.) The seizure of 
territory as a pledge was common in 
history, he asserted, and had been prac- 
tised by Great Britain, France and the 
United States. “ Pacific reprisals,” he 
called these seizures. I regret to say 
that the audience laughed. (Branting,. 
of Sweden, had admitted the seizure of 
territory by nations in the past. But the 
Covenant had come to’ do away with 
those bad old practices, he asserted.) 

The last dramatic date was September 
28th, the day after Corfu had been evac- 
uated. In the meantime a disgraceful 
thing had happened. The Conference 
of Ambassadors had paid the 50,000,000 
lire to Italy, before the report on Gre- 
cian culpability had been received. 
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With this shameful act the League hap- 
pily had nothing to do. 

The Council waited until Mussolini 
was out of Corfu before bringing the 
case to the Assembly. Until then, the 
question of the competency of the 
League had not been publicly discussed. 
For days the Council had struggled try- 
ing to arrive at a definition of compe- 
tency that Italy could sign—a general 
term and not this particular case. 

At six o’clock on Friday night, Sep- 
tember 28th, just before the Assembly 
adjourned, Viscount Ishii, of Japan, 
President of the Council, went up into 
the world tribunal and read the League's 
pronouncement on its own power. 

“Any dispute between members of 
the League likely to lead to a rupture 
is within the sphere of action of the 
League.” Five questions regarding the 
League’s competency were also read and 
referred to a body of jurists who are to 
report on them in December. If the 
jurists disagree the questions will go to 
the World Court. 

There followed a remarkable scene. 
One by one the great and small powers 
ascended the tribunal and told, not what 
they thought of Italy but what they 
thought of the League. Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Persia, In- 
dia, through Lord Robert Cecil, Gilbert 
Murray, Nansen, Branting, Loudon, and 
two Oriental princes, all affirmed their 
faith in the League’s future, speaking of 
it solemnly as the sole hope of civilized 
man. The solution was not what each 
one could wish. But it was the only one 
on which an agreement could be found. 
At least it established a precedent. A 
great power would hesitate before out- 
raging public opinion again. 

What then, in reality did the League 
succeed in doing? First, what might 
it have done? It might have threatened 
to apply the Ec onomic Blockade, Article 
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XVI, which would have driven Musso- 
lini, in a dangerous temper, out of the 
League. A less statesmanlike body, 
says Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister of 
England, would have succumbed to the 
temptation to react dramatically and 
violently. 

What the League did was to maintain 
peace, retain Italy in the League and 
preserve itself as an instrument of con- 
ciliation. The mere existence of such 
an organization—incomplete and im- 
perfect as it is—has made clear, first, 
that if the League had not existed, 
Greece would have had to meet force 
with force, eventually drawing in other 
nations. And second, that public opin- 
ion, assembled and concentrated at 
Geneva, pushed Italy out of Corfu. The 
Greeks firmly believe the Italians had 
every intention of remaining. 

When the true premises of Italy and 
the League are more widely known, one 
feels, with Professor Gilbert Murray, 
that the League will gain rather than 
lose in prestige and that the moderation 
and restraint it showed, in the face of a 
world crisis, will recommend it to con- 
servative states. 


Standard-Bearer 
(Continued from page 13) 
ulate thrift among the school children, 
and induce them to acquire the habit of 
saving in their early years. 

Miss Prichard is always ready to de- 
fend the business woman. Recently a 
well-known Bishop was addressing the 
club. He had been consistently talking 
“* down ” to them, and concluded by say- 
ing: “ The bulwark of the nation is the 
home. Just so strong as is the home, so 
strong is the nation. But to women like 
you, who go out into the business world, 
home is but a matter of convenience, a 
place where you eat and sleep.” 

Miss Prichard instantly assumed the 
defensive, after apologizing for having 
to contradict a guest. “I could no lenmer 
accept my position as president of this 
organization,” she said. “ if I permitted 
you to leave this room with the erro- 
neous idea you have regarding business 
women. There is not a woman within 
sound of my voice who has not made 
some sacrifice to keep a home intact. 
Many are supporting aged parents, some 
are maintaining invalid brothers or sis- 
ters. Indeed, many are carrying a bur- 
den that men have voluntarily laid 
down. If all you have to fear is the 
business woman, then the future of the 
nation is safe.” 

A subdued Bishop arose and mur- 
mured: “ Thank you.” 

Miss Prichard is not aggressive, but 
emphatic, and she has a redeeming sense 
of humor. She knows the business world 
from the ground floor up, and she brings 
to bear on her new office the same 
honesty, sincerity and courage that in- 
spired her to track down the hog farmer, 
and correct the Bishop. 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


The Bookshelf 
By M. A. 
OOKS which tell of the making of 


this country have something of the 
fascination of tales of family childhood. 
It is as though grandfather began, 
““ When I was a little boy—.” The little 
boyhood of the Middle West is still 
within the memory of living men and 
women, so that its stories carry the vigor 
and the life of human memory. 

Ray Strachey, known to CITIZEN read- 
ers as Mrs. Oliver Strachey, attributes 
this vivid quality in her “Marching On” 
to the stories which Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw told her of her own girlhood. The 
book deals with the period shortly be- 
fore the Civil War, and develops the life 
of its heroine, and the cause of aboli- 
tion, together. Susan, daughter of the 
Michigan backwoods, a dreamer, and no 
good about the household drudgery, 
leaves home and further disgraces her- 
self by entering a coeducational college. 
Freedom in the abstract and for every- 
one makes a personal appeal to her. She 
becomes an ardent abolitionist, and with 
that campaign awake the first desires for 
suffrage for women. Pioneer suffragists 
feel their way through fascinating chap- 
ters. Then Susan marries, and lives a 
strange and unhappy life in the Kansas 
of John Brown. It is difficult to evaluate 
the book as a piece of fiction. Rather 
it seems as though Mrs. Strachey had 
miraculously turned back time, and let 
us live for a while in those turbulent 
young years. 

Herbert Quick is not quite so success- 
ful. He continues in “The Hawkeye” 
the history of Monterey County, Iowa, 
which he began in “Vandemark’s Folly.” 
Sequels are always dangerous, and it is 
perhaps not surprising that the high 
epic quality of the first book is lacking 
in the second. The hero is no longer 
Iowa, but a man, Fremont McConkey. 
As the dreamy, reading, “ queer” boy 
he is interesting. His strange friend- 
ships, his ventures into politics, the hints 
of Granger troubles, and his battle with 
lawlessness, all are real. But the book 
is uneven. When Mr. Quick explains 
how graft began, and inevitably con- 
tinues, under county government, he is 
at his best. When he comes out of his 
character as author and “ humorously ” 
adjures his audience, he breaks the nar- 
rative current and is merely irritating. 
In spite of inconsistent lapses from its 
own standard, the book is an interest- 
ing picture of growing Iowa life. 

Willa Cather’s “A Lost Lady” be- 
gins: “ Thirty or forty years ago, in one 
of those grey towns along the Burling: 


Marching On, Harcourt, Brace, 1923, $2.00. 
The Hawkeye, Bobbs Merrill, 1923, $2.00. 
A Lost Lady, Knopf, 1928, $1.75. 
Collected Poems, Macmillan, 1923, $3.50. 
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ton railroad, which are so much greyer 
today than they were then, there was a 
house Well known from Omaha to Den- 
yer for its hospitality and for a certain 
charm of atmosphere.” That single sen- 
tence places the book’s date, its location, 
and its character. It tells of Marian 
Forrester, who had such charm, such 
vividness, that “ if she merely bowed to 
you, merely looked at you, it constituted 
3 personal relationship.” The book is 
more than an ivory miniature of her. 
With the simplicity and clarity of style 
which distinguish her, Miss Cather has 
put into her pages that age of lavish 
good-humor, of time and money to spare 
which followed so closely on the heels 
of the grim empire builders and faded 
into modern commercialism almost be- 
fore its existence was recognized. 

It is easier to make phrases about Va- 
chel Lindsay than to be sure of his sig- 
nificance in the Middle West. He is an 
evangelist, with Springfield, Illinois, as 
his Holy City. He is a Shouting Meth- 
odist, he is an adolescent, mouthing sub- 
limated college yells. And he is a serious 
poet whose fat volume of “Collected 
Poems” has just been published. He is 
of the Middle West, and yet not of it, 
because it is so young. His people came 
from the South, and he says “‘ the Mason 
and Dixon line runs through my heart 
as it runs through my city.” Only the 
future, which solidifies the past, can say 
whether or not he expresses the soul of 
the Middle West. There is no doubt 
about the interest and beauty of his 
poems. They contain so many conflict- 
ing elements that merely as the expres- 
sion of a single individuality they are 
fascinating. 


Ohio’s Pioneer Six 
(Continued from page 9) 
not the best—school attendance laws in 


the country, and this appropriation to , 


make sure that no child shall be lost to 
the school records of the state will 
further strengthen the law. 

These are by no means all the laws 
for which women worked, and for these 
few, too, men as well as women deserve 
credit. But these are enough to show 
that women did count, and on the whole 
the observer is sure that women rebelled 
at playing politics and where they did 
play it there was an innate desire to 
play fairly. I am not asserting that 
every one of the six women legislators 
in Ohio last winter kept entirely free 
from the political game’ throughout 
every session. But it is a hopeful sign 
if women do not want to play the game. 

“Politics °—crooks, sneaks, slates, 
charges and counter charges, graft, 
bad > 66 ” ° 

set,” “fixed ” playing the game— 
Come, let’s turn to a new interpreta- 
tion—let’s make it mean: 

“Politics”—clean, honest govern- 
ment made by conseientious statesmen 
and administered by fearless officials. 


Your Investments 
Safe Bond Requirements 
By ELEANOR KERR 


} i private investor can gain much 
knowledge of how to judge invest- 
ments by studying the requirements of 
the great institutions, such as insurance 
companies, banks, etc., whose business 
is investment. The following summary 
outlines the requirements of one of our 
insurance companies before a_ public 
utility bond issue will even be consid- 
ered by the Board of Directors as an 
investment. 

1. Territory must be non-competi- 
tive. This means that no similar 
company should be active in the same 
district. The reason for this is obvious, 
as competition means price cutting, 
which in the end means diminution of 
profits, while there is frequently not 
enough business in one territory for two 
active, progressive companies. 

2. Three years of operation. Natur- 
ally the company must have proven it- 
self able to operate profitably, to meet 
local conditions satisfactorily and to 
stand on its own feet. 

3. The funded debt should not ex- 
ceed 75 per cent of the replacement 
value. In other words, the plant mort- 
gaged must be worth a third more than 
the amount of the mortgage. Many 
banks require a larger margin than 
this. 

4. The funded debt should not ex- 
ceed four to five times the gross earn- 
ings of the company. These should be 
large enough so that the amount of 
capital invested is returned as earnings 
about once every four or five years. 
From gross earnings must be subtracted 
the cost of operation, as well as all ad- 
ministrative expenses before bond in- 
terest is paid. 

5. Gross earnings should be five times 
the fixed charges. In other words, the 
company should be earning the interest 
on its funded debt at least five times, 
regardless of the cost of these earnings. 

6. Net earnings should be twice the 
fixed charges. Net earnings of a public 
utility are the earnings after the pay- 
ment of all operating and administra- 
tive expenses and this would mean that 
double the amount required for pay- 
ment of interest, sinking fund, etc., 
must be earned every year over and 
above all expenses. 

7. Market value of stock should be 
50 per cent of the par value of the 
bonds. This makes an equity in a 
junior security equal to at least one-half 
of the value of the bonds outstanding. 
Frequently a higher equity is required. 

8. Stock as collateral should not ex- 
ceed one-third (in value) of total col- 
lateral. In some types of issues, stocks 
and bonds are part of the property 
mortgaged. It is customary where 
bond issues are partly or entirely se- 
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cured by such collateral, for this col- 
lateral to have a market value consid- 
erably in excess of the amount of the 
issue. It is reasonable to wish to keep 
the relative amount of stock fairly low, 
since it is much more subject to fluc- 
tuation in both its intrinsic and market 
value than bonds or real estate. 

A properly written circular describ- 
ing an offered investment will include 
all of this information, although not in 
just the same words as those used 
above. By familiarizing oneself with 
these standards, one can acquire an 
accurate yardstick to apply to invest- 
ments. 
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Heart-to-Heart 
HURRAH FOR CALIFORNIA! 
66\W7 E expect to pay our state dues to 


the National League of Women 
Voters by subscriptions to the WomMAN 
CiTIzEN,” writes Mrs. George Herron, 
Woman Citizen Chairman for the Cali- 
fornia League, in sending in a great 
bunch of subscriptions. ‘* We went over 
the top in last month’s drive and expect 
to do as well this month.” California 
is the first state League to accept the of- 
fer the Woman CitTizEN made at the 
League convention in Des Moines, to 
pay their state dues to the National 
League through subscriptions to the 
CITIZEN, and she is in full swing to do 
it. 

Minnesota was the fourth state League 
to win the $100 prize and she is on the 
way to a second hundred. Michigan, 
the second state to win $100, expects 
to get two more one-hundred-dollar 
prizes for subscriptions to the CiTizEN 
outside Detroit, and Detroit is to put 
on a drive in February. 

The Kansas and Idaho Leagues are 
each putting on a campaign for $100, 
and lowa, under a new WoMAN CITIZEN 
Chairman, Mrs. John W. Million, de- 
cided at their state convention to do the 
same. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, has aroused un- 
usual expectations through a letter say- 
ing: “I am greatly in hopes that we 
can do something handsome in new sub- 
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scriplions—and that before 1924 
strikes. I am an enthusiastic subscriber. 
I devour each number within twenty- 
four hours of its arrival.” Isn't there 
a nice thrill to that? 


New Paid-in-Advance Subscriptions Re- 
ceived since October 1, by States 
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Arizona ...... ee Nebraska ......... 33 
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California .181 New Mexico... 3 
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Connecticut .. 43 N. Dakota. . 
Dist. of Col........ 26 New Jersey 143 
Delaware ......... 8 New York 209 
cre | | Ohio .. 112 
eee 22 Oklahoma . 
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Illinois : 70 Pennsylvania . . 98 
Indiana ..... . 40 R. Island.. tates ae 
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But even more inspiring are the in- 
timate, friendly letters which tell how 
the CitT1zEN is helping. 

From Lake Mills, Wisconsin, comes 
a particularly discriminating letter: 

** T should like in some way to express 
my appreciation of your paper, and my 
sincere wish for its success financially, 
as it has already succeeded in other 
ways. In regard to your questions about 
articles I have found most helpful: I 
cannot say really—I have liked them 
all, not always agreeing of course with 
opinions expressed, but generally think 
them decidedly progressive and up to 
date. My husband expressed my opin- 
ion when he said recently, “ That Wo- 
MAN CiT1zEN! You can get the most in 
the shortest time in it of any paper I 
read.” 
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THE Womaw Cir:zey 


We feel that the best service the Crt. 
ZEN can render is to furnish facts in go 
far as possible and stimulate women to 
think for themselves. 

A friend from Mt. Vernon, Illinois, 
speaks of its articles as ~ efficiency 
builders for women. As an American 
citizen I earnestly want to be an in. 
telligent one, and the WoMAN CITIZEN jg 
a great help.” 

The Woman Citizen has a_ particu. 
larly attractive offer of cash commis. 
sions and bonuses for new subscriptions 
in some numbers. Jf you are not famil. 
iar with the terms, please write for par- 


ticulars. G. F. B. 


A Line on the Movies 
By Laura L. LAaeDLeIN 

UnpErR THE RED Rose—The lively 
story of a gay swashbuckler who draws 
sword at the flicker of an evelash, with 
the complete approval of the spectator, 
who hopes that eyelashes will flicker 
often, and they do. Robert Mantell is 
interesting in the red robe of Cardinal 
Richelieu, and history lives in the 
glance the dowager Queen Marie (Rose 
Coghlan) gives her lord when com. 
pelled to kiss the Cardinal’s hand. There 
is exquisite beauty in the settings, and 
some street scenes so well directed 
against these backgrounds that realism 
becomes lyrical. Starred in Baedeker, 
and for the whole family. If Junior 
goes to this with you, because you are 
going to “ Wild Bill Hickok ” with him, 
he will be rewarded by a fast and fu- 
rious fight on horseback in the water. A 
Cosmopolitan picture, from the novel by 
Stanley Weyman, and directed by Alan 
Crosland; settings by Joseph Urban. 

Witp Bitt Hickok—This picture has 
riding and fighting, and Bill Hart in the 
part of the ex-Civil War scout, “ Wild 
Bill” Hickok, shooting with both hands, 
and dangerously quick on the draw. 
Also Paint, the good bad-man’s pinto 
pony, who gallops with more zest than 
any picture horse we have ever seen. 
And these are the main attractions to the 
boy, who will not question the conven- 
tional and very sentimental story. A 
Paramount picture, story by William S. 
Hart, directed by Clifford Smith. 

PonjJoLa—* Ponjola ” means whisky, 
in Kaffir Unabridged’s, and this picture, 
from the novel by Cynthia Stockley, is 
the story of an Englishman who goes to 
the dogs and back again by the unorigi- 
nal means of a woman, ponjola, and an- 
other woman. Anna Nilsson, by the 
way, in her part of a girl masquerading 
as a boy, does not flirt with her own 
femininity, but wears harshly cropped 
straight hair that makes her look sur- 
prisingly like a real boy. No special 
interest for children. Tully Marshall 
and James Kirkwood are in the cast. A 
First National picture, directed by 
Donald Crisp. 

STEPHEN STEPS Out—Stephen steps 
out right gallantly, parentally prodded, 
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from Stillwater Academy, where he 
flunks Turkish history, to Asia Minor, 
where Turkish history grows. A boys’ 
story for boys, with Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., in the role of Stephen, leaping from 
roof to roof with jibbering Turkomen 
after him, and looking much like Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Sr. A Paramount picture, 
from the story “The Grand Cross of 
the Crescent,” by Richard Harding 
Davis, and directed by Joseph Henabery. 

THE TEMPLE OF VENUS—Apparently 
a deliberate mélange of socially-varying 
kinds of picture appeal, such as animals, 
natural landscapes, mythology, love 
story, jazz living, and the human figure, 
stirred up together by a long very thin 
ladle of circumstance. Neglible. A 
William Fox picture, directed by Henry 
Otto. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


tional business, and has a keen apprecia- 
tion of the importance of bringing price 
levels back into a normal adjustment just 
as quickly as possible. Especially did 
he inquire concerning conditions in the 
leading wheat sections. It is evident 
the President has kept closely in touch 
with the low price situation which has 
developed with farm products, and the 
effect that this has had on producers. 
And so I believe agriculture will get in- 
telligent consideration from the White 
House.” 

Senator Capper’s further statement 
regarding the coming session of Con- 
gress can be well taken as an indication 
of the legislative trend. “I look for some 
real relief from the burdensome freight 
rates which hang like a millstone around 
the farming business. Congress prob- 
ably will consider this matter very early 
in its session. Important amendments 
to the Transportation Act, including a 
repeal of Section 15-a and the so-called 
guarantee and recapture clause, should 
be made. The railroads are today doing 
a larger volume of business at a higher 
level of rates than ever before. Nobody 
is fighting the railroads. We want them 
to prosper, but the time has arrived 
when a substantial reduction in rates is 
certainly in order. These can be ob- 
tained if all agricultural forces will pull 
together. 

“ Along with this will come a further 
study of the co-operative marketing of 
farm products. All admit that the spread 
between the producer and the consumer 
is entirely too great. There is no ex- 
cuse for eighty-cent wheat when the con- 
sumer pays ten cents for bread. Most 
of even the ‘hard-boiled’ opponents 
of this movement are now coming into 
line, and I look for further legislation 
which will make things easier for the 
co-operatives. And in the meantime the 
movement is spreading rapidly, and I 
feel is making substantial progress. I 
look for a real development of co-oper- 
ative commodity marketing one of these 


days in the wheat country, and the or- 
ganization of one big agency which will 
handle the larger part of the crop.” 


Correspondence 


And don’t forget that correspondence 
often calls for response—agreement or 
disagreement. Readers’ comments on any- 
thing in the magazine heartily welcome. 


hy? the Woman Citizen for November 17, 
on page 23, under the heading “ General 
Federation Notes,” there is a statement 
about the work of “ Mothercraft” which 
seems to me misleading. The statement is 
made that this work of giving instruction to 
classes of young girls in the subjects of 
personal health and habits and the right 
care of the baby in the home, was founded 
in Massachusetts by May Bliss Dickinson. 
As a matter of record, the idea of teaching 
young girls about the care of babies orig- 
inated in 1910 in the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene of the New York City Department 
of Health, under the name of the Little 
Mothers’ League. These Leagues have been 
in active operation in New York City since 
that date and similar Leagues are now to be 
found in practically all of the large cities 
and in nearly all of the states in this coun- 
try, and have been organized in many for- 
eign countries. The priority of the Leagues 
in work of this kind is recognized by all 
public health authorities and is considered 
to be one of the greatest factors in the re- 
duction of the infant mortality rate. 

Miss Dickinson’s efforts to extend the 
idea of the Little Mothers’ Leagues is cer- 
tainly to be commended and I am delighted 
that the Federation of Women’s Clubs are 
furthering the work, but I do feel that the 
Little Mothers’ Leagues are too important 
an organization to have the priority of 
their establishment ignored. 

S. Josernine Baxer, M.D. 
Consulting Director of the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, Washington, and for 


merly Director of the Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
New York City Department of Health. 





Mrs. Robert E. Park, of Chicago, has 
asked space to draw Crrizen readers’ atlen- 
tion to this “letter to American women.” 
She hopes they will write her, or us. Mrs 
Park, who is prominent in Illinois work for 
women, writes: “ My sons fought the Ger- 
man women’s sons, but now I want the war 
to be over.” 





LETTER has reached me, which is to 

all American women who do not want 
the innocent to suffer more than they always 
do, for the guilty; and who feel “sisters 
under the skin ” with all women of like aims 
and ideals. 

It is written by Franziska Mann, a well- 
known (in Germany) story-writer, whom I 
grew to know over there during the last 
year. Frau Mann is the one who started 
the “Light Sundays” about a year ago. 
She got the use of a woman’s club room, 
which could be heated and lighted, where 
people whose houses were entirely unheated 
could gather on Sunday afternoons. Later 
she got other halls and meeting places, in 
other parts of town. Lately she has been 
banding together groups of the educated 
women who now eke out a precarious ex- 
istence at “home-work,” embroidering and 
sewing. By combining they can afford a 
little heat. This is the letter: 


Dear Mrs. Park: 

You are returning now to your own coun- 
try, after having renewed your acquaint- 
ance with Germany: with us as we are, as 
we hope to be, and with what we are 











Messages 


Our advertisements are paid-for 
messages from the advertiser 


to you. A _ purchase ’ means 
a paid-for message from 
you to the advertiser. 


A personal word of thanks, or 
a letter of appreciation from 
you to the advertiser will 
mean other paid-for messages 
from the advertiser to us. | 
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Christmas 


Beautifully engraved personal 

Christmas Greeting cards, with 

your name. 15 for $1.00. 
Name cards, 100 for $1.00. 


Work of highest quality. Prompt 
delivery. Write for samples. 


THE KLEIN PRESS 
Dept. 10, 6 Riverbank Place 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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| eo Vou Uadevetand the Gupentantion of Oh | 
Permanent Court of International Justice? | 


Study our CHART of the Court 10c a copy. | 
Put our large Chart 23 x 36 ($1.50) on | 





| your Bulletin Board and know the facts 
| about the Foreign Affairs Department of 
| Citizenship Business. 


CITIZENS SERVICE BUREAU, Northampton, Mass. 








WONDERSTOEN 


Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size 
powder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all 
beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 

receipt of $1.10. 
ooklet. 


Free B 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
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500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York 








A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 





Eezclusively for Women 
4 29 E. 29th St. 
4 Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.60 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
toc SF Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85e 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 





30 E. 30th St. i 
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Another Woman at ote Wheel! 


Demonstrating and Selling 


Ford and Lincoln Cars 


More and more women are driving 
cars every day. Youcantoo. The 
learning is as simple as the price. 


Information Without 
Obligation to Those 
Interested in Purchasing 


MARGARET R. MACDONELL 
469 Manhattan Avenue, New York 











GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 


6 PARLEY VALE 


Jamaica PLaIn, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 

















MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing chins, glassware, 
meerschaum, tipping billiard cues, bric-a-brac, 


etc. 

MAJOR’S aan and LEATHER CEMENTS 

are good. kinds 20c per bottle. At 
alers x, MAJ MANUFACTURING CO. 


deal 
| Established 1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 





CASH’S 3 doz. #1 6 doz. #2. 
WOVENNAMES 9 doz. *25° 12 doz.*3. 
Make A Dainty Christmas Gift 


Write for Styles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


6th Street 


South Norwalk, Conn. 














Dept, 0. i 2, loo We West est 32nd Street, New York 
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actually doing. Therefore you are called 
upon to spread the truth ‘about German 
women and the suffering that has come to 
Germany, a_ task whose fulfillment would 
be of priceless import to us all. 

We women of Germany are not asking 
here for favors; we ask only for some meas- 
ure of understanding. Many of us are 
ready to offer our lives, if need be, if we 
can but make a reality of a healthier, more 
harmonious, and so more beautiful world, 
There are still, however, far too many, par- 
ticularly among those of us who have sud- 
denly acquired great wealth, who live just 
as before, for the superficial satisfactions of 
the moment. We are ashamed of these 
drones, although we know that in every 
country women like that may be found. At 
the moment, however, they can do more 
harm here than elsewhere, because it is 
largely due to their influence that your 
compatriots often carry away with them 
so false a picture of the German situation. 

For example, I could, in the space of one 
forenoon, show those who wished to see, 
so many victims of the terrible aftermath 
of the war that they would have at least 
some idea of German suffering. I am not 
writing now to ask for material assistance, 
although that would be valuable. I am 
writing for what, at the moment, is still 
more valuable, the moral support that the 
women of America could give us. 

Side by side with national peculiarities 
and ways of thinking in every race there 
are still other good and great qualities that 
are common to all mankind and that do not 
depend on the accident of being born in 
Germany or in America—I appeal to these 
purely human sentiments and feelings. An 
American mother does not love her child 
otherwise than a German mother, although 
she may bring it up differently. And so 
would a Jane Addams be the pride and 
glory of any people. On these human quali- 
ties I am building—on the goodness and 
wisdom and willingness to help of American 
womenhood not less. 

Dear friend, I have not attempted to be 
practical. I have offered no suggestions, 
but each one can best seek in her own way 
to be of service. 

Franziska Mann. 


We've almost never had a nicer letter 
than the following from Mrs. Agnew. 
Heaven grant we may all be “not dying en 
top” at seventy-six, 

AM almost seventy-six and have the 

afflictions of that age, besides many hard 
falls that use me up at times. I have an 
eleven-room house, one hundred feet of 
ground with an orchard, and flowers. It 
takes time even when I can get a man to 
help. Besides, I do my house swork with no 
help except for wi ishing. I am a great 
reader, so it is a cross to be denied. 

Mrs. Catt’s political studies were fine, 
full of meat all through. I always read the 
Washington letters by Elizabeth K. Phelps 
Stokes. Anything in regard to helping 
working women and children catches my eye, 
or about equal marriage and divorce laws. 
Women need such knowledge, although they 
do not realize it. Most women are satisfied 
to vote as husband does and not reach out 
to broader views. 

I can no longer do anything to awaken 
others, as I am quite lame from a fall. Life 
is full of hurts for the old. However, I am 
blessed in many ways. I am not dying on 
top and I can read at times. I count these 
my greatest blessings. 

I shall take the Crrizen as long as I can 
raise $2.00 a year. God bless you for all 
you have done and still are trying to do for 


women. 
Mrs. Frances AGNEw, 


Altus, Oklahoma. 


THE Woman Citizg 








OUR OWN DINGBATS 


N office caller brought us a pleasant 
tale this week which goes to show 
that the prevalent idea of American 
rush is badly exaggerated. ® ® @ In 
a little town a visitor was talking to the 
proprietor of the drygoods store in a 
back room. © @ ® The visitor heard a 
sound out front. ‘‘] think there’sa cus- 
tomer out there, "he said © © ® “Let's 
keep quiet,” whispered the storekeeper, 
“maybe he'll go away.” ® ® © We bet 
the girl in Minneapolis who has become 
a really truly butcher wouldn't act that 
way. ® © ® Which reminds us of the 
butcher (usual sex) who gets the bridal 
trade by being able to suggest how and 
what to cook. © © © Good idea—why 
shouldn't shops have a suggestion de- 
partment as a sideline, and charge for 
service in planning meals and giving 
recipes? © © ® [t strikes us as sucha 
good idea that we feel noble telling it 
right out like this. © ® © Did you 
notice that reference in the last Woman 
Voter to the Corn Palace Week in 
South Dakota which was in “full 
swing’? Well, out of the Iowa depths 
of our memory we recall a Corn Palace, 
and it was the Corn Palace itself that 
was in full swing, swaying in a Sioux 
City wind in a way so startling that the 
memory is yet green. ® ® ® We can't 
help being astonished that any institu- 
tion which was ponpular in our youth 
is still observed. © © ® Especially after 
the day we had to face this week. 
© ® ®@ We hada unique experience— 
viz., a birthday surprise party of many 
phases. ® ® ® Never in all these years 
has that happened. © © @ Never before 
did we have a birthday cake with can- 
dles; so that we really needed a book of 
etiquette to know how to act, and still 
have a suspicion that we did something 
illegal. @ @ @ No one need tip off the 
etiquette book agents, though, because 
we have decided to take the hint of 
destiny and call this a glorious climax. 
@ ® © No more birthdays acknowl- 
edged. © ® ® It has been demonstrated 
in North Dakota that juries with 
women members take a shorter time to 
reach decisions than the all-men kind. 
® @ ® Formerly, it seems, they never 
came to an agreement before lunch was 
served, anyhow. ® © ® Now the theory 
is that they agree early because the 
women insist on getting home in time 
to cook it. © ® ® So perish the thought 
that women neglect their homes for 
public office! © ® ® We appear to be 
specializing on food this time, so we 
may as well go on and tell you of our 
observations at the perfect cafeteria 
where we lunch on our best days. 
® ® ® Of course the fun of the game 
at a cafeteria is choosing wisely as well 
as tastily, and how dreadfully all the 
men in sight miss their opportunities! 
® @ @ A huge slab of meat and a piece 
of pie is all too often the spectacle that 
offends our eyes. © ® ® Probably the 
lady who counts up trays like 
lightning should include a good-choice 
rating with the check. © ® ® Congress 
and Christmas coming in the same 
month—it’s getting very exciting. 
® @ ® After that some day we’re going 
away on a train. We shall be (more 
or less) like the old lady who said, 
“Young man, where does this train 
go>” “This train is for Rochester 
points east,”” was the sonorous answer. 
“Well, I want a train that goes to 
Syracuse and I don’t care which way 


it points.” 











